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meang PROFIT-PLUG! 








More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample | 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer : 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- : 





gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- ; 
tional representative for further details today! | 





To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 


Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International astra 


FLEEING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“Bakery-Proved" — Trademark 
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The Colosseum 
Rome, 72 A. D. 
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Masterpieces are the product of distinctive 
achievement. Flour Mills of America has 
devoted every effort to achieve a truly 


superior flour... flour that assures per- 


VITLIS OF L\PRieriCn. «AL ic?. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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OFFICES: 

SIOUX ‘CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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QUALITY dcgcue eutth the GRAIN 


Our modern rye mill is located in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi River Valley, the finest rye-producing area in the United 
States. 


Rosen type rye, introduced from Europe in 1912 and famous 
for its flavor and plumpness of berry, is used in our complete line | 
of Quality Rye Flours. 


— EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS — 
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Old Dee Rosen GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5 Lous. 
© . 2 MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour A d 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS ge 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakesho erform 
HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. P A ieee 
MEMBERS os o 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE FLOU R 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
a er You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 
MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY Or receive better service s Or be in better hands 
RESIDENT PARTNERS © ; 
912 ena.vimeet, Kanes eat 6. 100. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
ie acin KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 
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Prepackaging, 


By ARTHUR H. VAN de KAMP 
Los Angeles 


The baker, more than any other in 
the food industry, is in his infancy 
with regard to packaging material 
and package development. The baking 
industry has not kept pace with the 
rapid advancements being made by 
other competitive and allied foods— 
who is to blame? I feel there are 
three factors—The baker himself, his 
packaging supplier, and the equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

It all started back in the early 
Twenties when the first baker de- 
cided to slice a loaf of bread. By 
slicing, he had to tie it together, and 
the first bakery package was born. 
It was like striking gold in California! 
New fields of distribution were born 
to merchandise and market his wares. 
Within the industry there quickly 
developed new classifications for 
bakers—the wholesale bread, basical- 
ly white and wheat; the variety 
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West Coast Baker Advocates 


Self-Service 


bread baker, the exclusive pie, cookie, 
and cake baker—and the retailer 
producing a complete line. 

My particular background has been 
with the retail baker. As a retailer, 
we’ve seen many merchandising 
changes. There was the independent 
grocer next door weighing flour, 
sugar, and coffee out of an open bin 
—tThe butcher in his dirty apron and 
rusty knife cutting off slices of ham 
onto butcher’s paper—remember the 
word? And the corner bakery store. 
Perhaps the grocer and meat man 
were the first to consolidate under 
one roof, then the vegetable and deli- 
catessen, and the first supermarket 
was born. 


Rapid Advancements 
World War II brought rapid ad- 
vancements in package and box de- 
signs required by the armed forces. 
Adverse weather conditions, the need 
for greater keeping qualities and 
flexibility in handling brought the 


development of laminated and im- 
pregnated board, high-melting-point 
wax, use of foils and acetates, to 
mention a few. Buying habits changed 
too, and with this overwhelming urge, 
a carry-over from a war, the Amer- 
ican people had much to draw upon 
and look forward to. The retail food 
merchant met this challenge with 
new shopping areas, extended shop- 
ping hours, and thousands of new 
items to greet Mrs. Housewife—the 
world’s biggest shopper. 


Competition There First 

I’m sorry to say the baker was the 
last to see and equip himself for this 
revolutionary change. When he did, 
he found competition by other new 
foods and competitive foods making 
inroads into his sales. It has only 
been within the last two years that 
the baking industry has taken steps 
to meet this challenge by creating 
merchandise that has appetite appeal 
through freshness and goodness of 
product and merchandise that cre- 
ates a desire to buy. 


You must remember, the average 
baker is too preoccupied with the 
problems of production and can find 
a little time or opportunity to know 








MILLING — 
- WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter 


are 








NORRIS ELEVATOR ~ 
Capacity 3,800,000. Bus. 


wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 


us for your wheat and coarse 
ments. 


- 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


@ NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS 
@ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG 

® TOLEDO © CHICAGO 

© BUFFALO © BALTIMORE 

@ MEMPHIS ©@ PEORIA 

© OMAHA 


@ DULUTH 


grain require- 





‘BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


me hii piisiuenisetese 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


© PEKIN, ILL. 

© GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 

© BURLINGTON, IOWA | 

© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
LIVERPOOL 


(@ Elevator Facilities) r 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
80,000,000 Bus. 
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or learn the complex factors involved 
in packaging bakery merchandise. 
Management must be completely 
sold, thoroughly convinced, before 
they will accept a package change. 
Successful Packages 

Take a trip with me now, and per- 
haps we can find a few of the an- 
swers. Let us visit a modern super- 
market in a newly developed shop- 
ping community. Let us visualize 
and then analyze the results of good 
and bad packaging that we will find 
inside. But most important, let us try 
and find the PACKAGING SECRET. 
“What makes one manufacturer more 
successful than the other?” Is it the 
product’s name, its advertising, color 
of package, its shape, or perhaps the 
quality of product? Here in this mar- 
ket are thousands of items all shout- 
ing, “Buy Me.”—each seeking a por- 
tion of Mrs. Housewife’s food dollar. 
The soap displays find no end of 
fascination. Here’s an industry that 
spends millions on advertising and 
packaging yearly. Scrutinizing these 
soap displays is an education in 
itself. Try it some time. 


Bakery Section Lacks Appeal 

As we wander then to the bakery 
section, we feel perhaps a bit em- 
barrassed! The displays look amateur- 
ish, drab, unappetizing, and certainly 
lack the impulse, buy me, appeal. 

This was what we found when we 
started our self-service program 4 to 
5 years ago. I was quick to admit 
it is far more difficult to package a 
cake than it is a soap carton. How- 
ever, we felt there must be an an- 
swer to this packaging dilemma. We 
wanted to develop displays that 
showed goodness of product, attract 
attention, and convince Mrs. House- 
wife to buy. 

Reference was made earlier that 
there are three factors to blame— 
the baker, his packaging supplier, and 
his equipment manufacturer. The 
package maker is in the middle. 

As we made our early decisions, 

we evolved the following principles 
to our packaging program: 
@ First, as bakers, we must develop 
a product that is made and baked 
better than Mrs. Housewife can du- 
plicate. The product must naturally 
have eye appeal. If you are selling 
or preparing a packaging program 
for a baker, and the box carries a 
lush, eye catching, and mouth water- 
ing appeal, let’s hope the product 
lives up to it. “‘Let’s not put the cart 
before the horse.” Hence, the first 
prerequisite to any box, carton, or 
tray overwrap, is a product of qual- 
ity. If it isn’t the baker places the 
first order for the new boxed item, 
and it’s his last. 


@ Second, the product must be pro- 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & tlevator Co. 
General Offices De vt Gren ren: 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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tected, and it must have protection. 
This is the basic purpose of all pack- 
ages. Convenience and economy in 
relation to selling price are impor- 
tant too, but I cannot over-emphasize 
that all packages, boxes, trays or 
board over-wraps must deliver the 
product to Mrs. Housewife’s table in 
a quality of product condition. Each 
product must be analyzed then on a 
formula basis. You cannot package 
doughnuts like cakes, or coffee cake, 
or angel food cakes like chocolate 
eclairs. 


Packaging Costs at 12% 

@ Third, the selected package must 
be adaptable to the bakers package 
equipment, and his pocketbook. We 
are striving constantly to maintain 
our packaging costs at 12% or less 
in relation to selling price. To in- 
crease this in our business is financial 
suicide—and believe me—try and de- 
velop an eye catching package for a 
15¢ item under 1¢. 

@ And Fourth, the package or carrier 
should have —pardon this misused 
phrase—Eye Appeal. Let me empha- 
size again, “Woe to the baker that 
feels a startling litho job carton will 
increase sales, if his product hasn’t 
quality.” You can fool the old girl 
once, but not twice, and you’ll never 
see that second order. 


Let me present a few rule-of-thumb 
package material suggestions that we 
have found most helpful. Time not 
permitting, I cannot cover every spe- 
cific item, but I will, to the best of 
my ability, cover general classifica- 
tions of products. 


Cake 


The cake must be visually seen. 
It’s the bakers’ greatest challenge 
with Mrs. Housewife—a product she 
can bake at home. To be seen, calls 
for a window box or overwrap, a 
folding or automatic box with the 
window on the top and the front cut 
out. The board selected should be 
clean, a clean, bleached manila or 
pure sulphate board, strong enough 
to support stacking and handling and 
the trip to the kitchen. The color of 
printing should accentuate the prod- 
uct. A simple rule: Remember Prod- 
uct first, Color second. 


Pies 

Pies, excluding frozen, should take 
the same packaging approach as 
cakes. There is tremendous eye ap- 
peal to a lemon chiffon pie, an open 
cherry, or deep apple pie. Why hide 
it? 


Coffee Cakes 


Coffee cakes of quality, if properly 
made by the baker, lend themselves 
to your industry. They may not call 
for a folding box in each instance, 
but automatic four-sided trays, U- 
boards and flat liners are in order. 
The board selected must be grease- 
preoof—not grease resistant. Glassine 
laminated boards are excellent. Over- 
wrapping is certainly in order, and 
the type of film used should be care- 
fully selected. 


Doughnuts 


Doughnuts, because of the basic 
characteristic of the product, are one 
of the most difficult bakery items to 
package and protect the product qual- 
ity. Doughnuts are high in shorten- 
ing, and because of this, overwrapping 
creates a sweating condition. The 
sugar topping, which is soluble in 
water, quickly dissolves on the sur- 
face of the product. Semi-moisture- 
proof and even non-moistureproof 
film is not enough. The product pack- 
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age must breathe. The action that 
takes place is similar to the effect 
when you place your hand inside a 
paper bag. There is no moisture pro- 
tection to the bag and yet your hand 
soon perspires. There are many basic 
items in our industry that need re- 
search and development — Hard 
French Rolls, Turnovers, Crullers, to 
mention a few. For yeast raised 
doughnuts, we are currently using an 
automatic acetate window setup box 
with perforated holes at all the folds. 
It certainly isn’t the answer. We 
have tried everything made available 
by your industry to wrap this prod- 


uct—and our sales of package dough- 
nuts naturally have suffered. 


Most rolls because of their nature 
are not heavy in shortening content 
and hence do not need the rigid 
grease protection as in other bakery 
products. U-boards, trays, and flat 
sheets can be easily adaptable. Mois- 
tureproof film for the over-wrap com- 
pletes the package. 

To enumerate on cookies, fruit 
cake, and other specialty items would 
be repetitious. Suffice to say—a com- 


5 


mon sense, product first approach— 
will solve each package problem. 

I mention the equipment manu- 
facturers are not keeping pace with 
the baker’s requirements. There’s a 
missing link somewhere. Because the 
baker was slow to adopt packaging 
and package equipment, the equip- 
ment companies turned their engi- 
neering to advancements being made 
in other fields that accepted this 
packaging challenge. In order to fold 
a basic window style cake box auto- 
matically around a cake, my com- 
pany developed, through a design en- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MULTIWALLS 


Sewn Valve, Sewn Open- 
Mouth, Pasted Valve, 
Pasted Open-Mouth— 

a size and type to 
meet your 
specifications. 


PRETTY 
PRINTS 


Gay, style-right cotton 
prints that give bags 
added sales-appeal. 

25, 50 & 100 Ib. 
sizes. 


CONSUMER SIZE 
VELNAMEL 


Top-quality all-white 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
—corrugated for faster 
filling and maximum 
pliability. All standard 
sizes to 50 lbs. Sharp 
printing in up to 
4-colors. 


TOPMILL 
BURLAP 


Combines Strength, good 
appearance. Smooth 
texture for sharp brand 
imprinting. All 
popular sizes. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
HANDI-SAX 


Square-bottom, gusseted 
flour bags in 2 lb., 
5 lb., 10 Ib. sizes. 
Up to 4-color 
printing. 


make juat 


One call _ 





onden any 


on all, from... 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Close, tight weave assures 
' maximum strength, 
maximum imprinting 
readability —with 
or without band 
label. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
LILIPAK 


White coat, blue-lined 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
that make white flour 
appear whiter. All 
standard sizes. 

Up to 4-color 
printing. 


‘ 


Personal Service y.\ 
and Prompt 


Shipments from COMPANY 
30 Nation-Wide 
Branches and General Sales Offices 


Sales Offices. 309 West Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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CANADA’S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


‘ CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


TRADER MARK 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM == STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i= Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Milling Co., Limited 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN GFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 































































e\-=2 know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 
BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
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For flours that always give you 

performance that’s close to miraculous . . . 
for specific-use flours with unusual 

strength, tolerance and uniformity . . . 

for a fine family of flours that are all 

made by experienced bakery flour specialists 
specifically for bakers . . . you can 

always rely on Commander-Larabee, 

year in, year out, regardless of season! 


Commander-Larabee 






cipniaaiae MINNEAPOLIS 


100 LES. NET 
An 


KANSAS CITY 


Ge NaPRNs: OPrITS SureLae RL R omeetee ile i 


> Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best - Sun Loaf » Bakemaster « High Top + Miss Minneapolis » Minneapolis Best - Maplesota 
Commander « Gigantic « Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat 
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Brazil to Buy 
1.8 Million 
Tons Wheat 


WASHINGTON Approximateiy 
1.8 million metric tons of wheat or 
wheat flour, valued at $111 million, 
will be so'd to Brazil as part of the 
Public Law 480 agreement recently 
made with that country. (The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 1, 1957, page 9.) 

Altogether, the U.S. has entered 
into an agreement with Brazil to 
finance the sale to that country of 
$138.7 million worth (inc‘uding cer- 
tain ocean transportation cos‘s) of 
surp'us agricultural commodities un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. 

The agreement provides for the 
second largest sale of U.S. farm 
products ever negotiated under Title 
I of Public Law 480. The largest 
agreement yet signed is with India 
and totals $360.1 million. 

Payment for the commodities wi!l 
be made in Brazilian currency (cru- 





Precipitation 
In Southwest 
Spotty, Light 


KANSAS CITY — Scattered and 
generally light precipitation over the 
southwestern hard winter wheat belt 
over the week end caused consider- 
able disappointment in the grain and 
milling trades, where better moisture 
results had been expected. 

Oklahoma fared the best of the 
winter wheat states in the past week, 
getting some fairly substantial mois- 
ture up to % in. over the central 
and parts of the western counties 
in the state. There was fair rainfall 
in north central Texas, but not much 
in the Panhandle and high plains 
area. 

Kansas moisture was largely lim- 
ited to fair amounts in the eastern 
part of the state, tapering off rap- 
idly to virtually nothing in the cen- 
tral or western sections. Some very 
light rains were received in the south- 
western section, but hardly enough 
to do much good. No rain or snow 
of consequence was received in Colo- 
rado or Nebraska. 

Hard winter wheat in the South- 
west is in very poor condition gen- 
erally, except for some of the ex- 
treme eastern sections. This condi- 
tion is made more serious by the 
small acreage seeded, which reduces 
the potential possibilities of recov- 
ery. In most places plants are small 
and have a shallow root system that 
makes them particularly susceptible 
to blowing. 


zeiros). The wheat or wheat flour 
will be delivered over a three-year 
period. 

In announcing the agreement Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricu'- 
ture, pointed out that Title I agree- 
ments this fiscal year provide for 
the sale of about 350 million bushe's 
of wheat, and added: 

“While substantial amounts are 
scheduled for later shipment, we are 
now assured that total U.S. exports 
of wheat in fiscal yoar 1957 will run 
well over 400 million bushels. Fur- 
ther, we shou'd rea'ize a reduction 
in our carry-over of wheat for the 
first time in several years.” 

Sales under the program will bo 
made by private U.S. traders. Pur- 
chase authorizations will be issued 
and announced in the near future. 
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Cereal Chemists 
Form 14-Nation 


Organization 


VIENNA—An international group 
of chemists, grain technologists, and 
government representatives met in 
Vienna recently, to perfect an organ- 
ization devoted to the standardiza- 
tion of methods of analysis associated 
with the technological properties of 
grains, particularly wheat. 

Representatives of 14 nations at- 
tended this meeting which was 
called under the name “International 
Standards Committee.” The aims and 
objectives of the Committee were re- 
viewed and reappraised and the com- 
mittee was renamed the “Interna- 
tional Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists” in order to indicate more clear- 
ly the objectives and activities of 
the group. 

Reports of the various subcommit- 
tees of the earlier International 
Standards Committee were present- 
ed on sampling, moisture, protein, 
ash, physical dough tests, baking 
quality, diastatic activity and gen- 
eral quality characterization of 
wheat. 

Dr. E. Maes of the Central Lab- 
oratory, Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, Belgium, presided at the meet- 
ing and was reelected president. Dr. 
J. A. Anderson of the Grain Re- 
search Laboratory, Winnipeg, Cana- 
da, will serve as vice president. Dr. 
Fritz Schweitzer of Vienna was re- 
elected secretary. 

Directors elected were Prof. J. 
Bure, France, Dr. G. L. Bertram, 
Netherlands, Dr. S. Hagberg, Swe® 
den, Dr. K. Ritter, Germany, and Dr. 
John Shellenberger, U.S. 

Dr. Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College, 
participated in the meeting under 
cooperative arrangements between 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Kansas State College. 


Price Squeeze on Pacific 
Coast Millers May Be Eased 
By USDA’s Subsidy Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON —lIf the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture can obtain 
the blessing of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice top officials are prepared to take 
the Pacific Northwest millers out of 
a price squeeze. The difficulty resulted 
from price cutting on wheat flour 
which is taking away flour business 
in Far East markets which ordinarily 
are seen as the perquisite of the U.S. 
millers. 

The CSS officials sense it is neces- 
sary to grant a special or higher sub- 
sidy rate for the Pacific Northwest 
millers to meet Australian competi- 
tion in the Philippines and other Far 
East areas where U.S. Pacific Coast 
mills are being driven out of the mar- 
ket. Information available here indi- 
cates that the Australian government 
has been pricing its wheat sales to 
Australian millers at the floor of the 
International Wheat Agreement 
price, and it is suspected that the 
Australian millers are shading prices 
to break into the Far East markets. 

U.S. millers have come to USDA 
for relief and have found sympathetic 
attention from the present top bosses 
at CSS. 

It happens that this controversy oc- 
curs at a time when the U.S.-Canadi- 
an IWA groups ordinarily meet for 
quarterly sessions to discuss trade 
wrangles which fog the normal course 
of international trade. 

At a meeting here last week, fol- 
lowing a previous session with top 
U.S. milling industry officials from 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, it was 
expected that the Canadian represent- 
atives—Mitchel Sharpe and George 
McIvor—would be clearly informed 
that the CSS planned to grant some 
special wheat flour export subsidy for 
Pacific Northwest mills to meet the 


new Australian competition. As now 
disclosed, the USDA officials only 
presented that as an alternative 
rather than a determined decision. 

That USDA failed to disclose this 
affirmative position is due to the fact 
it first must obtain approval of the 
U.S. State Department. This again 
brings about a situation where the 
across-the-table discussions between 
U.S. and Canadian officials are not as 
open as one might be led to believe. 

This happened before when the U.S. 
made a deal for wheat sales to Brazil. 
The U.S. discarded its currency re- 
payment guarantee in its PL 480 sales 
to Brazil and entered into an agree- 
ment which represented repayment in 
terms of Brazilian currency, valued 
at loan repayment at its value at that 
time. 

When this information was made 
known to top Canadian agricultural 
officials they expressed consternation, 
calling it at best “a most outrageous 
price cutting device on the part of the 
un 

Again the U.S. is indulging in an- 
other technique which may affect the 
Canadian flour milling business, since 


USDA has not clearly laid on the line ° 


the fact that it plans to make a spe- 
cial subsidy for Pacific Northwest 
millers to meet the Australian com- 
petition. 

If state department approval is 
forthcoming it means that at some 
future date USDA will revise its sub- 
sidy payments to permit the Pacific 
Northwest mills equality with Aus- 
tralia in the Far Eastern flour mar- 
kets. 

It must be suspected that the Ca- 
nadian delegation left here with the 
strong understanding that the USDA 
stands prepared to protect the posi- 
tion of the Pacific Coast mills. The 
Canadians realize this, are not happy 
over the outcome, but plan no correc- 
tive action at this time. 





Officials to Discuss Grain 


Export Problems With USDA 


WASHINGTON — January 15-17 
will see a meeting here of grain trade 
officials with USDA to discuss feed 
grain export problems largely center- 
ed around attention to an export sub- 
sidy and storage problems for all 
grains as export programs of the gov- 
ernment remove some small part of 
the government surplus of grain. 

USDA has refused to accept trade 
proposals that export programs be 
put on an interior sales arrangement. 
Trade export and merchandising oper- 
ators have contended that much more 
export business could be accommo- 
dated if the Commodity Credit Corp. 
would make its stocks of wheat and 
corn available at interior points in- 
stead of adhering to its current policy 
of only seaboard f.o.b. delivery on 
subsidy-in-kind payment. 

The subsidy-in-kind payment has 
been an effective stimulant to the big 
futures markets due to the aggressive 
efforts of the present top staff of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Julius May- 
er, chairman, and Robert C. 
Liebenow, president. They are also 
suspected of urging a cash subsidy 
proposal starting with the next crop 


year on July 1, 1957. Their efforts 
are likely to meet with success. 

A subsidy-in-kind may be applied 
to corn and other feed grains. None 
of the feed grains present any major 
export item. Corn exports, the major 
factor, have never gone above 150 
million bushels a year. 

However, it is possible that USDA 
will agree to a subsidy-in-kind basis 
for feed grains when it goes onto a 
cash subsidy arrangement for wheat 
exports after July 1, 1957. This shift 
will be a boon to the big contract 
markets but it probably will not mean 
another extra bushel of feed grain ex- 
ports, according to opinion in official 
circles here. 

The Jan. 17 meeting on storage 
problems is seen as a searching out 
of what lies ahead before the trade 
takes up the problem of renewal of 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. 

In most areas of the nation it now 
seems that the warehouse deal is 
declining. It is reported that ware- 
housemen all over the nation object 
to loading out orders from CCC on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Attention was fo- 
cused on the soil bank program as 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, and members of his staff ap- 
peared before the opening session of 
the House Agricultural Committee 
hearing on the farm program. 

Mr. Benson confined his statement 
to an explanation of the administra- 
tion of the soil bank for 1956 and 
soil bank plans for 1957. Under Dem- 
ocratic attack he defended the rate 
of acreage reserve soil bank pay- 
ments for the basic commodities cov- 
ered by the soil bank. During the 
hearing Democratic congressmen ad- 
mitted that the congressional alloca- 
tion of funds for each of the six 
basic crops had been taken out of 
thin air, but they contended that 
USDA had not treated all commodi- 
ties equitably. 

Mr. Benson said that it was not 
his intention to alter for the 1957 
soil bank year the rate of payments 
slated in a previous announcement 
of the administration. Those pay- 
ments will be the same as last year 
for each crop. 

The hearing is scheduled for the 
entire week and is not expected to 
develop anything constructive, since 
Mr. Benson said at the outset that 
he was not prepared to speak on the 
corn problem until President Eisen- 
hower sends his message on the 
state of the union to Congress later 
this month. 

For the Democratic majority serv- 
ing on the committee, the soil bank 
operation provides an opportunity for 
criticism of the administration. For 
USDA officials, the soil bank program 
and the defeat in the recent corn 
referendum are disturbing for a dif- 
ferent reason. 


Allotment Needed 


The soil bank program presently is 
without any effective base acreage 
allotment for the 1957 corn crop, and 
this is causing concern that prices for 
corn and other feed grain may de- 
cline. Existing factors also point to 
a heavy build-up in swine production 
that will reach its peak late in the 
summer of 1958. 


USDA’s problem is to find some. 


method of raising the price of corn 
and feed grains so that it can head 
off the expected bulge in hog produc- 
tion before it lowers the price of 
pork. 

Last week a group of Republican 
members of Congress met with Mr. 
Benson to study the issue. Present 
were Senators George D. Aiken, Ed- 
ward Thye, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
Karl Mundt and John J. Williams. 
Representatives present were August 
Andresen, William S. Hill, Charles B. 

* Hoeven, Ralph Harvey, Page Belcher, 
Clifford McIntire, W. R. Williams, 
Robert D. Harrison, Leslie C. Arends 
and Sid Simpson. 

Concern was expressed over the 
corn program, citing excessive pro- 
duction, low prices, undue stimulation 
of livestock production and inade- 
quate soil bank participation for corn. 

“Cheap feed grains mean more and 
cheaper livestock. We need a program 
for corn that will assure reasonable 
prices and the opportunity for a suc- 
cessful soil bank,” Mr. Benson said. 

USDA will not present its side of 
the corn problem solution until the 
broad general outlines are stated by 
President Eisenhower in his message 
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USDA Facing Problem of 


Raising Price for Corn 


to Congress on the state of the union 
Jan. 10. 

It is certain that this message will 
urge amending of the soil bank to 
provide for corn participation in the 
program along the lines contained in 
the defeated corn referendum, which 
would have provided a base acreage 
allotment for the 1957-58-59 corn 
crops of 51 million acres to be eligible 
for price support and a reduction of 
15% of that base acreage allotment 
for soil bank contribution also as a 
factor of price support eligibility and 
soil bank payments. 

Unfortunately for USDA, it lost the 
initiative on this plan when Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) beat 
it to the punch. He promised corn 
farmers in his state that he would 
introduce this legislation if they re- 
jected the referendum. Sen. Hum- 
phrey appears to believe that he can 
get this legislation through Congress 
and at the same time nail down a 
guaranteed level of support for corn 
at between 75-90% of parity. The 
defeated referendum gave the secre- 
tary discretion as to the level of sup- 
port between 0 and 90% of parity. 


In the House, the Humphrey ap- 
proach is bound to find GOP sup- 
porters who have expressed strong 
dissatisfaction with the Benson ad- 
ministration of the farm program. 

As the legal situation now stands, 
the corn crop for 1957 will have under 
the Act of 1938 (AAA) an acreage 
allotment of 37 million, and to be 
eligible for price support in the com- 
mercial Corn Belt, farmers will have 
to comply with that allotment. If 
they want soil bank payments in the 
acreage reserve phase of that law, 
they will have to make a further re- 
duction in that acreage allotment 
base. 

Few persons in government famil- 
iar with the corn loan programs be- 
lieve that farmers, except for a very 
small percentage, will comply with 
the corn program this year. Corn 
loan programs never have been noted 
for any large measure of acreage al- 
lotment compliance. Many farmers 
would rather market their corn in 
animals than go through the loan 
program techniques. Some shrewd 
Corn Belt farmers, however, have 
complied with the loan and have 
gone into the open market to pick up 
free market corn generally at a low- 
er price than they obtained for corn 
placed under loan in many years. 

Compounding the USDA problem 
at this time is the knowledge that 
pig crop reductions have levelled off, 
and hog prices are now zooming in 
the major markets. These two factors 
lead to an inescapable conclusion that 
unless Congress provides some incen- 
tive to reduce the 1957 corn crop and 


boost feed grain prices later this 
year, the hog farmers will take off 
on another production spree which 
would lead to the unhappy outlook of 
$10 hogs in the vital congressional 
election year of 1958. 

USDA officials reluctantly admit 
this condition, but they are unwilling 
to disclose how they plan to cope 
with it. 

The big issue probably will be to 
obtain congressional approval of an 
amendment to the soil bank which 
will permit the secretary of agricul- 
ture to fix a soil bank base acreage 
program. The amendment would per- 
mit his office to fix the level of price 
support for the commercial Corn 
Belt. The Democrats probably will 
insist on nailing down a mandatory 
level of support at between 75-90% 
of parity. 

After all forces in Congress have 
an opportunity to blow off steam, it 
seems likely that they will compose 
this issue and come up with a corn 
program reflecting a compromise be- 
tween the Humphrey plan and that 
of the USDA. 

In the meantime, USDA now leans 
to administrative actions which are 
designed to raise the price of corn. 
Its recent sales decisions on milo in 
the Gulf confirm this observation, 
since last week USDA sharply ad- 
vanced the price at which it is willing 
to accept export bids. 
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12% of Food Budget 
Goes for Cereals, Baked 
Foods, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON — About 12% of 
the average family budget for food 
for home use is spent for cereals and 
bakery products. This is according to 
a survey carried out in 1955 by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, some 
of the results of which are just being 
released. 


Fifteen percent of the food budget 
in the average family goes for all 
dairy products, excluding butter,” a 
report of the survey says. About 
25% of the total food expenditure 
is used for meats and 11% for vege- 
tables. 


About 8% is spent for poultry and 
eggs, another 8% for fruits. Fats and 
oils, including butter, take about 5% 
of the food budget, and only 3% goes 
for sugars and sweets. 

Two agencies of the USDA—the 
Agricultural Research Service and 
the Agricultural Marketing Service— 
cooperated in gathering the data 
which gave rise to these estimates. 
The large volume of statistics gath- 
ered is still being compiled and 
analyzed. When the job is complete, 
it is expected that this survey will 
give the best picture so far available 
of the dietary habits of American 
families, their differences by regions, 
income levels, and the size of com- 
munity in which they live. 











IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Dec. 19, 1956 to Dec. 25, 1956, inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 2,556,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) for recording under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 81,217 ewt. of flour (188,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 2,368,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally 


involved in the sales was Greece. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 65,456,000 bu. 

USDA released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat and flour 
recorded by the International Wheat Council through Dec. 21, 1956. Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 455,400 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 
7,181,567 cwt. of flour (see table on page 22). 
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GMI Announces 
Mid-Year Income 
Larger Than 1955 


MINNEAPOLIS—In its mid-year 
report to stockholders, General Mills, 
Inc., announced that its net income 
for the six months between June 1 
and Nov. 30, 1956, totaled $5,051,509, 
as compared with $5,043,928 for the 
same period last year. 

Sales for the first half of the com- 
pany’s current fiscal year were $259,- 
554,263, as compared with $255,641,- 
300 for the first six months of 1955. 
Net income per share of common 
stock was $1.97. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, and C. H. Bell, president, em- 
phasized that interim results are not 
necessarily indicative of the full year’s 
expectancy for GMI. 

During the period since the com- 
pany’s annual report was issued in 
July, three acquisitions have been 
made in widely diversified fields. 
These are Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., manufacturer and 
distributor of refrigerated ready-to- 
bake biscuits; Brooklyn Products, 
Brooklyn, Mich., manufacturer of the 
Chem-O-Cel line of impregnated 
sponges; and Protex, S.A., Mexico 
City, Mexico, producers of steroid 
compounds widely used in the phar- 
maceutical industry. 


ESIMATED RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
—Six months ended— 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 

1956 1955 

Sales of products and 

SHVIEME Bosc ccccas $259,554,263 $255,641 ,390 
Earnings before feder- 
al taxes on income 
Federal income taxes 





11,173,939 =-11,418,928 
6,122,430 6,075,000 


er eee $ 5,051,509 $ 5,043,928 


Net income per share 


Net income 








of common stock ..$ 1.97 $ 1.98 
Shares of common 
stock outstanding . 2,280,973 2,253,587 
FINANCIAL POSITION 
Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1956 1955 

Current assets ...... $139,128,256 $130,652,954 

Current liabilities ... 72,293,845 61,320,119 

Working capital ..... 66,834,411 69,332,835 

Fixed assets ........ 76,003,398 68,102,999 

Miscellaneous assets . 7,884,176 6,916,404 
Good-will and other 7 

intangibles ........ 2,337,761 1 

ee ee 153,059,746 144,352,237 

Long term debt .... 15,000,000 15,000,000 

Pe Pn 5,201,634 2,842,081 





Excess of assets over 
liabilities and re- 
oe Sry eee $132,858,112 $126,510,158 


Stockholders’ equities: 
Preferred stock: 
5% cumulative ..$ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,360 
33%.% cumulative 


COAVOTTIOWS. 0250. ccceass 1,179,000 
Common stock .... 39,106,591 37,719,218 
Earnings employed 

in the business... 71,604,221 65,464,640 





Total stockhold- 


ers' equities ..$132,858,112 $126,510,158 
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Toledo Board Gives 
Top Nomination to 


F. M. Alexander 


TOLEDO—F. M. Alexander, man- 
ager of the Rossford feed plant of 
General Mills, Inc., and senior execu- 
tive of the firm in Toledo, was nomi- 
nated without opposition for the 1957 
presidency of the Toledo Board of 
Trade. Nomination is tantamount to 
election. 

Others nominated for office, also 
without opposition, are S. L. Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co., first vice president; 
Donald M. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., second vice president; P. M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, 
and A. E. Schultz, renominated secre- 
tary. 
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Grain Futures Trading Volume 
Increases at Chicago in 1956 


CHICAGO — Cash grain receipts 
and grain futures trading volume on 
the Chicago Board of Trade both in- 
creased in 1956 with total value of 
all business transacted during the 
year exceeding $30 billion, Robert C. 
Liebenow, president, reported. 

Total grain futures trading volume 
for last year was 15.6% greater than 
in the previous year, Mr. Liebenow 
said. Greatest increase was in SsOy- 
bean futures, up 35% over 1955. 
Wheat futures volume was 8% great- 
er, rye 9% and corn 3%. Oats fu- 
tures trading volume increased less 
than 1% during the year. 


Futures trading volume also in- 
creased substantially during the year 
for other commodities traded on the 
exchange, according to Mr. Liebenow. 
Crude soybean oil futures trading 
was more than 200% greater than in 
the previous year. Lard volume was 
up 85%, soybean meal 50%, cotton- 
seed oil 66% and grain sorghums 
73% greater. 

In the cash grain market, receipts 
totalled more than 207 million bush- 
els, a gain of 444% over 1955. Cash 
corn receipts were 98 million bushels, 
soybeans 34 million bushels and 
wheat 31 million bushels. Oats re- 
ceipts totalled 28 million bushels, 
barley 12 million and rye 4 million 
bushels. 


Price Trends 


Price trends for most commodities 
traded on the exchange were general- 
ly higher during the year. Wheat 
prices in December were about 30¢ 
a bushel higher than the same month 
a year ago, reflecting the greater 
demand for free market supplies 
created by the government’s return- 
ing the handling of export shipments 
to private firms even though this 
was done late in the crop movement. 


Corn, oats and soybean prices at 
year end were from 6 to 15¢ a bushel 
higher than the same period in 1955, 
reflecting the higher level of govern- 
ment price supports for these com- 
modities. 

“We will have an abundance of 
most grains for 1957, but it is dif- 
ficult to forecast probable market 
conditions because of uncertainties 
related to effect of government pol- 
icies and programs,” Mr. Liebenow 
said. P 

“Tf the new soil bank program is 
effective, we should see a substantial 
reduction in supplies of wheat. More 
than 10 million acres of wheat land 
have been enrolled in the soil bank 
and conservation reserve programs. 
If this acreage remains under the 
plan and if growing conditions do 
not improve appreciably in the 
Southwest winter wheat belt, the 
1957 wheat crop probably will be 
considerably smaller than 1956. How- 
ever, no serious shortage of most 
wheat varieties is anticipated since 
we currently have a carry-over sup- 
ply of close to one billion bushels. 


Corn Acreage Same 


“No one can accurately predict this 
early how large 1957 corn production 
will be. Corn farmers have histori- 
cally shown more independence than 
other grain growers as far as gov- 
ernment support programs are con- 
cerned. It now seems logical to as- 
sume, however, that corn acreage in 
1957 will not be too different from 
this year and size of the crop. will 
depend largely on’ weather condi- 
tions. 

“Soybean'production in 1957 should 


remain at a high level. Demand for 
soybean end products seems likely 
to remain at good levels and farmers 
should continue to sow this crop in 
acres diverted from corn, wheat and 
cotton. 


“Grain price trends for the year 
again will be greatly affected by 
government policy. If USDA decides 
or is forced to dispose of large 
amounts of its surplus holdings at 
distress prices, the market will react 
downward accordingly. If the gov- 
ernment does not dispose of its sur- 
plus stocks in appreciable quantities, 
prices could trend upward. This un- 
certainty necessarily makes forecast- 
ing a precarious problem at best,” 
Mr. Liebenow said. 
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ROGER CONDON DIES 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Roger 
W. Condon died recently at his home 
in Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Condon rep- 
resented Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
calling on the baking trade in the 
South for 30 years. He retired sev- 
eral years ago and had been in bad 
health about a year. Mr. Condon was 
well known to the baking industry 
of the South and had many friends. 
He is survived by his wife and two 
sons of Montgomery and a daugh- 
ter in Virginia. He resided at 418 
Burton Ave., Montgomery, at the 
time of his death. 


Milton Petersen, Sr., 


Bakery Executive, Dead 


OMAHA—Milton Petersen, Sr., 63, 
president of the P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., was found dead at his home 
here Dec. 30. The bakery executive 
had been concerned about his health 
for some time. 


Mr. Petersen was the son of the 
bakery founder. He had been with 
the firm about 40 years and had been 
president since 1945. He served as a 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn. and of the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Last August he was chosen for his 
second term as a _ University of 
Omaha regent. He was graduated 
from Harvard University and was a 
captain in the Army during World 
War I. 

He is survived by his widow, Thel- 
ma; sons, Milton, Jr., and Peter F., 
II; sister, Mrs. Harold D. LeMar, all 
of Omaha, and five grandchildren. 
Services were held Jan. 2. 
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Corn Authorization 


Issued to Italy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of a purchase authorization 
to the government of Italy to finance 
the purchase from U.S. suppliers of 
up to $7 million worth of corn. The 
authorization is issued under the 
agreement entered into between Italy 
and the U.S., announced Oct. 30, 1956, 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 





Granting of Export Licenses for Poland 
Unlikely to Bring Expansion of Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Last week’s an- 
nouncement by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce on the availability of 
export licenses for U.S. agricultural 
commodities for export to Poland for 
dollar purchases, credit or barter is 
seen as a psychological but somewhat 
empty gesture. It is unlikely to result 
in any broad expansion of trade be- 
tween this nation and the Soviet 
satellite of Poland, observers here 
say. 

This relaxation only would cover 
sales at world market prices from 
free market stocks of U.S. commodi- 
ties and would not make available 
under the present law any of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. surpluses at 
less than the formula sales price of 
105% of support plus carrying 
charges. It would exclude any sales 
under the provisions of Public Law 
480. 


Observers here believe that if any 
such exchanges were concluded under 
the commerce department relaxation 
of its export licensing technique it 
would probably concentrate on lard 
and edible fats, with lard the prefer- 
red commodity; it is a better “buy” 
in terms of food value than any of 
our grains. It is believed that Russia 
itself is in a position to pour neces- 
sary grain supplies into Poland if it 
intends to support the existing gov- 
ernment. 


As for barter deals by the private 
export trade for U.S. agricultural 
commodities, the question is raised 
as to the availability of Polish com- 
modities in any barter arrangements. 
It is observed that the major com- 
modity Poland would wish to ex- 


change might be potash. Certainly 
such as exchange would rouse U.S. 
potash interests to protest, particu- 
larly since those domestic producers 
have within the last two years vigor- 
ously protested the continued imports 
of East German and European potash 
into the U.S. 

Since those protests to the tariff 
commission were made, the domestic 
potash industry position has worsen- 
ed as the railroads have been granted 
freight rate increases which now per- 
mit off-shore potash to move farther 
inland than was the case when the 
original protest was made. 


Opening up satellite nations to CCC 
stocks of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480 would 
require an act of Congress, since the 
existing law bans such sales to those 
countries for local foreign currencies. 
It is not believed that CCC could ac- 
cept sales for credit from its stocks 
at less than the formula sales price— 
the only price which the Polish or 
other satellite nation buyers would 
be willing to pay. 

The foreign trade situation is fluid. 
The President took another psycho- 
logical step when he asked Congress 
to grant him broad authority to use 
U.S. troops to defend Middle East na- 
tions against aggression if those na- 
tions ask U.S. assistance. 

Although Congress now seems will- 
ing to accept the White House bid for 
this authority, there is little new in 
this request unless there are some 
underlying but undisclosed world con- 
ditions which have not been made 
public. 

On the surface, there is little rea- 
son to sense in the export relaxation 
to Poland any broadening of our ex- 
ports of agricultural surpluses at this 
time. 
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Wheat Deal 
For Pakistan 
Given Study 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Pakistan has 
asked for very substantial aid throuzh 
local currency deals for wheat for 
three years. but top US. export of- 
ficials say this deal will not become 
operative this crop year. The Pak- 
istan request exceeds reasonable re- 
quircments, these officials report. 

Last week The Northwestern Mill- 
er reported that Pakistan had asked 
for a long-term arrangement to buy 
U.S. wheat surpluses on terms simi- 
lar to those granted India. The Pak- 
istan request was reported to be for 
1.4 million tons of wheat over a 
three-year period. 

What was not disclosed in the 
earlier report is that this quantity 
of wheat is not involved in the cur- 
rent crop year. Delivery would start 
after July 1, 1957. 

The Pakistan request asks for de- 
livery on the basis of 300,000 tons 
of wheat per year for current con- 
sumption for three years. Anotner 
500,000 tons of wheat would go into 
a build-up of stocks. 

Experts in U.S. export vorob!ems, 
after looking over the Pakistan sup- 
ply and demand situation, express 
doubt that the Pakistan government 
can back up its request for wheat 
on any reasonable basis. 

It is significant that one top ex- 
port source at USDA said the For- 
eign Agricultural Service is now pre- 
pared to view more carefully all 
requests for authorizations for pro- 
curement of wheat under Public Law 
480. 

This appears to mean that the 
U.S.—the big holder of food supplies 
—is now sensing its strong “long” 
position in the world commodity 
market. 

ee @ ® 


Wheat Authorization 
For Pakistan Changed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced an 
amendment to wheat and wheat flour 
Authorization No. 15-17 issued to 
Pakistan under Title I of Public Law 
480. The authorization, as amended, 
provides for financing purchase of 
an additional $1,123,300 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from United 
States suppliers. 

The authorization issued on Sept. 
10, 1956, provides for financing pur- 
chase of $11.8 million worth of wheat 
or wheat flour. The increase raises 
the total amount authorized to be 
purchased to $12,923,300. 

All other terms and conditions of 
the authorization remain the same 
as previously announced. 

The wheat or wheat flour will be 
purchased by M. G. Dastgir, Com- 
mercial Secretary, Embassy of Pak- 
istan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Telephone: 
DEcatur 2-8330. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the Board of General 
Baking Co., has announced that di- 
rectors have declared a dividend of 
15¢ a share on common stock, pay- 
able Feb. 1, 1957, to holders of record 
Jan. 15, 1957. 
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Conference Reports Crop Conditions 
In Western Kansas “Just Plain Bad”’ 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Crop 
conditions in western Kansas are 
‘just plain bad.” That is the way 
experiment station workers summed 
up the current situation at the open- 
ing session of the annual branch sta- 
tion conference at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Jan. 2. 


There is little wheat up anywhere, 
and most acreage is in the acreage 
reserve. There is little cover, soil 
blowing conditions are hazardous, 
and it is terribly dry. 

For instance, the Hays Station re- 
ceived only 9.21 in. moisture during 
the year, or only 40% of the annual 
average. It was more than two inches 
less rainfall than the previous low 
for the 88 years that rainfall records 
have been kept at the station. Bill 
Duitsman, station superintendent, 
said there is little wheat up and a 
lot in the acreage reserve. 

From 98 to 99% of the land in 
Greeley County is in the acreage 
reserve, T. Bruce Stinson, superin- 
tendent of the Tribune Station, esti- 
mated. Very little wheat is up in the 
county. There has been more emer- 
gency land tillage in Greeley County 
during the fall than for any fall in 
history. 

Wheat is very spotted in the Colby 
area, according to the summary by 
E. E. Evans, superintendent of the 
Colby Station. But if it is spotted in 
northwest Kansas, wheat is practi- 
cally non-existent in southwest Kan- 





Cargill Appoints 
Sales Specialist 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Donald B. Butler as sales special- 
ist on the company’s administrative 
staff has been announced by Cargill 
MacMillan, executive vice president 
of Cargill, Inc. 

“Mr. Butler’s first assignment, ef- 
fective immediately, will be acting 
sales manager of Cargill’s hybrid 
corn department with headquarters 
in Minneapolis,” Mr. MacMillan said. 

Since 1950 Mr. Butler has been 
with the Central Soya Co. of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., where he served in vari- 
ous sales capacities before becoming 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager. Previously he taught sales 
and marketing at the University of 
Dayton after receiving his master’s 
degree at the Harvard School of 
Business in 1949, 


Donald B. Butler * 





sas. M. C. Axelton, who is in charge 
of the southwest experimental field 
at Minneola, reported he saw but one 
field of dry land wheat between his 
station and Pratt. A. B. Erhart, su- 
perintendent of the Garden City 
branch station, said there is no wheat 
in his area and prospects are poor. 


Rabbits are causing a lot of dam- 
age in southwestern Kansas. Mr. 
Axelton told of a field of sorghum 
with stubble three feet tall that the 
rabbits had reduced to six inches 
high. He said rabbits even were dig- 
ging the sorghum plants up and eat- 
ing the roots. 

Many counties in the Garden City 
area are paying bounties to organi- 
zations which organize rabbit drives, 
Mr. Erhart said. The rabbits are be- 
ing purchased for 10-15¢ a head for 
processing and sale to mink breed- 
ers. Mr. Erhart estimated that sev- 
eral hundred thousand rabbits had 
been marketed. 


The bright spot in the Kansas 
agricultural picture is in southeast 
Kansas. Despite less rainfall during 
1956 than in 1955, the rains fell much 
more opportunely and, as a result, 
Floyd Davidson, superintendent of 
the branch station at Mound Valley, 
said winter cereals are “in very good 
shape.” The area still is short of 
stock water, however, and municipal 
water supplies are low. Mound Val- 
ley had five inches of rainfall in July, 
and at least one good rain every 
month since. More wheat is being 
pastured by livestock than in five or 
six years. 

The conference of branch station 
workers continued through Jan. 4. 
Appropriately enough, the general 
theme was “Drouth and Kansas 
Agriculture.” 
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Elevator Association 


Meeting Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 27th annual 
meeting of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. will be held at the 
Radisson Hotel here Tuesday, Jan. 
22. 


A membership meeting will be 
held at 4 p.m. in the Admiral Room. 
This will consist of a report of the 
past year’s activities; establishing 
policies for 1957 operation; review of 
the 1956 financial statement and 
approval of 1957 budget; election of 
directors for 1957; and any other 
matters that members wish to dis- 
cuss. 


The membership meeting will be 
followed by a board of directors’ 
meeting in the same room. Among 
other things, the board will elect the 
officers of the Association to serve 
during 1957, hire the executive sec- 
retary and set the rate of assess- 
ment for 1957. 

A social hour will be held from 
5:30 p.m. to 6:45 p.m. in the Junior 
Ballroom. This will be followed by 
the annual banquet at 7 p.m. All 
elements of the grain and milling 
trades are invited. The speaker for 
the evening wiN be David P. Living- 
ston, Washington, Iowa. 
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ELEVATOR OPERATOR DIES 

TOLEDO — Robert W. Dixon, re- 
tired grain elevator operator, died 
Dec. 28 in his home. He was 77 years 
old. Mr. Dixon and his brother, 
Spencer S., operated the West Toledo 
Grain Elevator for 46 years prior to 
his retirement in 1947. 








Paul H. Helms 


Paul Helms, 67, 
Baking Industry 


Leader, Dies 


PALM SPRINGS, CAL.—Paul H. 
Helms, 67, a leader in the baking in- 
dustry for more than 40 years, died 
Jan. 5 at his ranch home at Palm 
Springs after a long illness with 
cancer. 

Mr. Helms was the founder of 
Helms Bakeries, a major Southern 
California baking firm. He was 
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elected chairman of the board of the 
firm, which he founded in March, 
1931, in 1955. 

At one time Mr. Helms was presi- 
dent of Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York; and president of 
General Baking Corp., New York. 
He founded the Helms Bakeries at 
Los Angeles and the firm’s second 
plant at Montebello, Cal. The two 
plants cover a total of 14 acres. 

During World War II Mr. Helms 
was a member of the baking industry 
advisory council for the Department 
of Agriculture; member of the bak- 
ing industry advisory council, Office 
of Price Administration; and con- 
sultant to secretary of war, Office of 
Quartermaster General. He received 
the War Department’s civilian serv- 
ice emeritus award decoration. 

Mr. Helms was a sports enthusiast 
and gave more than a million dollars 
to a foundation honoring the world’s 
athletes. 

“Who’s Who in America” has 
recognized these and numerous other 
outstanding accomplishments by Mr. 
Helms since 1926. 
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Burgess Flour Names 


Sales Representative 


CHICAGO — Ray Greenleaf has 
been appointed technical sales repre- 
sentative for Burgess Flour Co., Oak 
Park, Il., according to an announce- 
ment by H. E. Burgess, head of the 
firm. Mr. Greenleaf is known among 
bakers and other food manufactur- 
ers for his technical work on food 
products; notably baked foods. He has 
a background of more than 25 years 
of technical work on food. 





Opinions Differ at First of 
Grain Standards Hearings 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staf* 


CHICAGO — The first session of 
four scheduled informal hearings on 
proposed revisions in the _ official 
grain standards of the U.S. for wheat 
held in the LaSalle Hotel Jan. 7 
brought out a wide divergence in 
opinion between processors, merchan- 
disers and producers of wheat. 

B. W. Whitlock, Grain Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington, D.C., conducted 
the hearing, with the assistance of 
J. E. Barr and Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, 
both of the Washington grain divi- 
sion office and Hazen P. English, chief 
of the Chicago Division of Grain In- 
spection. 

About 50 men attended the hear- 
ing, including representatives from a 
dozen organizations having a direct 
or indirect interest in the proposed 
grade revisions. These organizations 
included the Millers National Fed- 
eration, the American Bakers Assn., 
the American Institute of Baking, 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, the Toledo Board of Trade, 
the Michigan Elevator Exchange, the 
National Wheat Growers Assn., the 
Chief Grain Inspectors Assn., the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Mr. Whitlock said the wheat 
standards have been in existence 40 
years. During the first 20 years they 
were revised six times, but only one 
revision has been made in the last 
20 years. “Some people might think 


that standards which have _ been 
changed only once in 20 years must 
be pretty good and would not need 
further revisions,” he said. ‘“However, 
in recent years, we have received 
many complaints of loose grading 
and claims that the wheat grades 
have not kept pace with certain 
other changes in the agricultural 
and economic pictures. These com- 
plaints have come from buyers in 
foreign countries, wheat processors 
in this country, wheat improvement 
groups and others.” 

Mr. Barr asked those present to 
present their briefs regarding the 
proposed revisions and said the in- 
formation presented at the public 
hearings would assist the department 
in the proper evaluation of the pro- 
posed changes. 


Supporting Speakers 


Walter Mills, chairman, grain 
grades committee, Millers National 
Federation, commended the adminis- 
tration on the proposed changes in 
standards on behalf of the milling 
industry and cited several inequities 
the revised grades would help cor- 
rect. Other speakers supporting the 
MNF approval included P. A. Kier, 
National Biscuit Co., Toledo, who 
stated the reduced moisture revisions 
in soft wheat were necessary to as- 
sure proper storage and reduction in 
“sick” wheat which has been shown 
to develop in high moisture grain, 
and William G. Catron, Jr., vice pres- 
ident, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
who spoke in favor of proposed re- 
visions having to do with foreign 
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material and _ reduced limits of 
shrunken and broken kernels. 


J. E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and president of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
said the proposed changes were a 
step in the right direction and said 
the revisions would increase the 
sanctity of the grading certificates as 
a guarantee of class and quality. W. 
H. Bowman, vice president, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, and a mem- 
ber of the grain grades committee 
of the MNF told of the extended ef- 
forts to improve sanitation regula- 
tions for milling wheat and ap- 
proved the proposal of USDA to in- 
clude animal filth as a reason for 
grade reduction. 


E. E. Kelley, president, ABA, told 
of the bakers interest in assuring 
flour millers access to the cleanest 
possible raw material. He expressed 
disappointment that baking qualities 
of wheat were not included in the 
proposed revisions. 


Howard Hunter, president, AIB, 
said the baker always is vulnerable to 
sanitation enforcement and‘ strong’y 
approved the animal filth provision. 
He said the sanitation provision 
should go farther and include in- 
sect infestation. 


Objection Made 


Ralph H. Brown, vice president, 
Cleveland Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and chairman of the National 
Committee of Uniform Grain Grades, 
speaking for the G&FDNA, presented 
a strong objection to the grain grade 
revisions. “Any tightening of the 
standards, or narrowing of the lim- 
its within the grade, will only in- 
crease the hazards of the country 
elevator grader, who now finds the 
present grades rather successfully ap- 
plied to the farmers’ trucked grain,” 
he said. “Successful standards should 
be easily applied and should properly 
reflect fair average quality of our 
crops. We realize the combine and 
the corn-picker-sheller are presenting 
additional problems. But we call your 
attention to the increased uses of 
laboratory equipment by industries 
to superimpose additional tests—pro- 
tein, baking curves, etc.—plus re- 
strictions on weevil infestation, as a 
result of the FDA regulations. The 
improvements the milling industry is 
seeking are accomplished without 
changes in grades. So likewise can 
storers of grain for long-time stor- 
age, and exporters who see better 
quality, prescribe these needs within 
the framework of the present stand- 
ards. We do not need to change the 
grades to accomplish these purposes. 

“We know the farmer has a diffi- 
cult time now to combine winter 
wheat with less than 14% moisture 
in normal years. Frequently inter- 
ested persons want to change the 
standards to fit the most recent crop, 
and then they find that nature has a 
way of changing the signals and 
those changes in another crop year 
are meaningless. Therefore, in gen- 
eral, we oppose the changing grades 
to suit temporary changing times.” 


The other three hearings on the 
revisions will be held at the Georgian 
Room, Hotel Continental, Kansas 
City, Jan. 9; Room 100, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Jan. 11, and at the 
Marine Room, Hotel Multnomah, 
Portland, Jan. 15. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Announce- 
ment has been made by Bernard S. 
Budny, president, Spaulding Bakeries 
Ine., that a dividend of $2 a share 
was paid Dec. 15 to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Dec. 1, 1956. 
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Robert C. Liebenow 


TOP TENNER—Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has been named one of the 
10 outstanding young men of Amer- 
ica for 1956 by the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The men will be 
honored at a dinner on Jan. 19 in 
Dallas, Texas. Nominees have to be 
under 35 years of age. Mr. Liebenow 
is 34. 





Cargill Grain 
Shipment Opens 
New Lake Port 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—A new 
commercial port on the Great Lakes 
was opened Officially here Jan. 8 with 
the first loading of a grain vessel by 
Cargill, Inc., at its newly completed 
Lake Michigan elevator. 

The harbor, previously suitable 
only for shallow-draught pleasure 
boats, recently was dredged to a 
depth of 18 feet by the U.S. Corps 
of Army Engineers to allow cargo 
barges and lake vessels access to the 
state’s first waterfront grain facility. 
According to Cargill officials, large 
volumes of grain from Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan will be shipped from 
here to Chicago and lake ports in 
the East. Additional dredging is still 
under way. 


Francis G. Fedder, mayor of 
Michigan City, who pushed a button 
to start the first outbound flow of 
grain, said: “We expect this grain 
movement to be followed by barge 
and boat hauling of other agricul- 
tural and _ industrial commodities 
within the lakes and, eventually, in 
international commerce through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway.” 


Cargill MacMillan, Jr., manager of 
the grain firm’s central region, said 
the elevator operation, some 50 miles 
from Chicago, will enable truckers 
from the producing area to avoid the 
long, heavily-trafficked highway haul 
to that market. He said the barge at 
the elevator was the first major com- 
mercial cargo to ship from this city 
since the close of the Indiana lumber 
trade about 40 years ago. 


Cargill designed the elevator in 
keeping with this resort’s waterfront 
area. The 15-foot twin-tank struc- 
ture employs the latest dust collect- 
ing equipment and its one and one- 
half acres will be completely land- 
scaped. It includes hydraulic truck- 
handling equipment and 20,000-bu. 
hourly barge loading machinery. It 
will also handle grain arriving and 
departing by rail. 
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Domestic 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales for the week ending 
Jan. 3: 96229 bu. wheat, 587.913 bu 
corn, 52096 bu. barley, 36,702 bu. 
oats and 671 bu. rye. 

PORTLAND — Cumulative domes- 
tic sates for the week ending Jan. 2 
were: 8,607 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending Jan. 2 
were: 1,104,074 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





sales for the week ending Dec. 31 


were: 706906 bu. wheat, 1,033,198 
bu. grain sorghum and 2,000 bu. oats. 
Export 


DALLAS — Cumulative export 
sales for the week ending Dec. 31 
were: 300,000 bu. wheat and 454,533 
bu. oats. 


CHICAGO — Cumulative export 
sa'es for the week ending Jan. 2 


were: 236,797 bu. wheat and 3,000,- 
000 bu. corn. The office reported 44,- 
516 bu. wheat, 40,000 bu. rye and 
2,390,000 bu. corn bartered. 





William B. Young to Head K.C. 
Board of Trade in 1957 


KANSAS CITY—William B. Young 
of Goffe & Carkener, Inc., becomes 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade following the annual e’ection 
of the exchange which took place 
Jan. 8. Mr. Young, first vice president 
in the past year, was unopposed as 
a result of the withdrawal of Warren 
E. Root, Root Grain Co., a former 
president, who had been nominated 
as a candidate. Mr. Young succeeds 
Kenneth S. Hart, the Hart Grain Co. 

R. H. Uhlmann of the Standard 
Milling Co., became first vice presi- 
dent, advancing automatically from 
the office of second vice president 
which he held during the past year. 

Candidates for second vice presi- 
dent were Robert Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co., and William W. Sudduth, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. Re- 
sults of the balloting for this office 
were not available at press time 
Jan. 8. 

The nominating committee selected 
six candidates for directors and un- 
der the new rules of the board there 
was no contest to fill these vacancies 
since no petition was filed for addi- 
tional candidates. The six directors 


William B, Young 


named were: K, S. Hart, Hart Grain 
Co.; Aaron Davis, Davis-Hunt Grain 
Co.; Robert C. O’Brien, International 
Milling Co.; William E. Root, Topeka 
Terminal Elevator Co.; George P. 
Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., 
and James L. Young, Cargill, Inc. 

Under a similar rule, there was 
no contest for the vacancies on the 
directorate of the Kansas City Grain 
Clearing Co. Those named were O. F. 
Kelley, Masters-Kelley Grain Co.; El- 
mo F. Merri!l, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co.; Roy E. Swenson, General 
Mills, Inc., and Frank A. Theis, Sim- 
onds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

The selection of the arbitration 
committee likewise brought forth no 
opposition and named were Carlos 
Bradley, MFA Grain & Feed Co.; 
F. G. Franze, Ralston Purina Co.; 
H. K. Hursley, Hursley Grain Co.; 
W. R. Johnston, Salina Terminal E'e- 
vator Co., and W. W. Welch, Inter- 
state Grain Corp. 

E. E. Klecan of the Klecan Grain 
Co. and Erwin Jessen of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co. were named mem- 
bers of the nominating committee to 
serve with a third member to be ap- 
pointed by the new president. 





Richard H. Uhimann 
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The flour business remained quiet 
and entrenched in a_ post-holiday 
slump during the week ending Jan. 
4, sparked only slightly by some 
sales of advertised family brands as 
the result of shipping concessions 
and promotional efforts. 

The family flour activity, general- 
ly, resulted from 60¢ shipping dis- 
counts given locally and protected 
for 30 days and 40¢ discounts na- 
tionally on case sizes. The business 
generated helped pull sales by spring 
wheat mills up from the 25% of five- 
day capacity reported Dec. 28 to 41% 
for the week ending Jan. 4. Similar 
mild spurts of business were report- 
ed in Chicago and St. Louis, but the 
overall effect had not yet become 
impressive by the end of the week. 

Mills in the central states finished 
the initial week of 1957 with a fair 
backlog of orders, but new business 
was barely 20% of five-day capacity. 

In the Southwest, the hard winter 
business was still draggy, with only 
p.d.s. business reported and bookings 
at a bare 17% of five-day capacity. 

Export business was very meager, 
despite the promise of a considerable 
amount of business in export wheat 
and flour expected soon. 

Production by U.S. mills was at 
93% of five-day capacity for the 
week ending Jan. 4, compared with 
80% the previous week and 90% a 
year ago. Mills at Buffalo recovered 
most from the Christmas slump and 
ground at 116% of capacity last week, 
compared with 83% the previous 
week and 107% a year ago. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The prices of bakers 
flour dropped 5¢ for the week ending 
Jan. 4, reflecting a lack of interest 
on the part of buyers who are 
booked from two to five months 
ahead. Most spring wheat mills re- 
ported only single-car buying in 
small, day-to-day lots. Shipping di- 
rections were reported as good. 

Clears remained tight and the de- 
mand continued strong, along with 
firm prices. 

The family flour business picked 
up in the spring wheat mills area 
as sellers offered a 60¢ shipping dis- 
count on family-sized lots of adver- 
tised brands. A shipping discount of 
40¢ was given on case sizes, and both 
prices were given protection to Feb. 
2. Mills reported that by Jan. 7 a 
fair amount of business had been 
generated. The basic price of spring 
wheat family flour was held at $7.35 
for advertised brands. 

The spring wheat flour business 
began to climb very slowly from the 
holiday slump, with sales for the 
week at 41% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with only 25% the 
previous week. Sales a year ago, 
however, were at 87% of capacity. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 85% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 77% the previous 
week and 94% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west averaged 83% of capacity, com- 
pared with 80% a week earlier and 
85% a year ago. Mills of the entire 
Northwest averaged 84% of capacity, 
compared with 79% the previous 
week and 88% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
were at 112% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 73% the previous 
week and 135% a year ago. ‘ 

Quotations Jan? 4: Spring standard 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Flour Business Dull, Uneventful; 
Discounts Given on Family Brands 


patent $5.82@5.93, short patent $5.92 
@6.03, high gluten $6.37@6.48; fam- 
ily flour $6.20@7.35; clears $5.67@ 
5.95; whole wheat $5.83@6.02. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales in the 
Southwest tapered off to very low 
levels again, with nothing but the 
normal, weekly price date of ship- 
ment business and occasional small 
lots being sold. Average of bookings 
last week was 17% of capacity, com- 
pared with 28% in the previous week 
and 37% a year ago. Export business 
accounted for about % of the total 
trade. 

Bakery flour sales by Southwest- 
ern mills have been very slow in the 
past week. Business has been confined 
to the normal price-date-of-shipment 
orders and a very few fill-in sales of a 
car or two. Part of the slowness and 
the lack of interest were blamed on 
the holiday attitude that still prevail- 
ed. However, the unchanged price of- 
fered no particular incentive for buy- 
ers to come in for supplies when they 
already are booked three to five 
months ahead. General rains in the 
Southwest that would depress wheat 
futures prices and bring lower flour 
prices might cause some buyers to 
book more flour, it is said. Independ- 
ent bakers, it is believed, will be in 
need of supplies sooner than the 
chains. 

Family flour business last week 
was also quiet. Prices on the nation- 
ally advertised brands were un- 
changed. 

About the only sales noted for the 
week were in the lower grades of 
flour. Some clears were sold to indus- 
trial accounts. About 480,000 sacks of 
flour was sold for a United Nations 
relief program and Saudi Arabia came 
in for some flour. Otherwise this 
phase of the market was rather quiet. 
Clears prices were steady. 

Directions were fair. Some mills 
reported they had picked up a little 
on both bakery and family flour. The 
holiday week cut into running time. 
However, generally mills don’t have 
a big backlog of orders. 

Quotations Jan. 4, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.20, first clears $5.05@ 
5.20, second clears $4.95, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.75 @4.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales were low, 
averaging 10% to 15% of capacity. 
Prices were unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections were fair to’ good. Quota- 
tions Jan. 4, basis Kansas City: Fam- 
ily flour $6.75, bakers short patent 
$5.84, first clears $5.25, second clears 
$5.05. 

Texas: Flour business continued 
very quiet last week with sales of 
about 10% to 15% of capacity. Run- 
ning time averaged four days but 
with the holidays out of the way, 
should pick up some this week. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Jan. 4, 100 lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.20; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6.05@6.15, first 
clears, unenriched $5.50@5.60, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

Salina: The demand for flour was 
slow the past week, with closing 
prices practically the same as the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were lim- 
ited to a few single carlots for mills 
of the Southwest last week. Most of 
the trade held off, riding current 
holdings until new crop prospects 
stabilize. There was some weakness 
in prices late in the week as pros- 
pects for moisture in the area ap- 
peared better. Family sales were 
light. 

Directions were good, with mills 
grinding a full five days, even with 
the holiday. Export business helped 
fill in slack time. Operations for the 
week ahead were expected to be 
about the same. Prices closed un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched Jan. 4 $6.35@6.45, bakers’ 
short patent, in papers $5.60@5.65, 
standard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: With better run- 
ning time and volume, plus consid- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina, Durum Wheat 
Markets Remain Slack 


There was little activity in the 
durum wheat and semolina flour busi- 
ness for the week ending Jan. 4, with 
buyers and millers unable to see eye- 
to-eye at the present level of prices. 

The price of No. 1 choice amber 
durum at Minneapolis dropped 1¢ 
near the end of the week, but it 
wasn’t sufficient to shake the price 
of flour from its position at $6.65. 

Exporters were making a few in- 
quiries, but no buying had resulted 
as of Jan. 7. 

The trade was satisfied, however, 
with durum wheat receipts for De- 
cember, as year-end reports came in. 
The movement of durum during De- 
cember was apparently more than 
for any month in the current crop 
year, and the entire supply was re- 
portedly purchased by exporters, ac- 
counting in some measure for the 
current lack of buying interest. 

Production by: durum mills for the 


week ending Jan. 4 amounted to 93% 
of five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 72% the previous week and 83° 
a year ago. 

Prices of durum wheat 
at Minneapolis Jan. 4, 


delivered 
were as fo!- 





lows: 

Fancy milling durum ...........$2.64@2.66 
Choice No. amber or better.... 2. 

Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2. 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2. 
Medium No. 1 amber or better... 2.52 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.50@2.57 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.47@2.54 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
P pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 31-Jan. 4 .. 156,500 145,885 93 
Previous week .. 156,500 *112,558 72 
TOBE BHO cicccas 158,500 131,533 83 
Crop year 
production 

July 1, 1956-Jan. 4, 1957 ........ 3,956,5 
July 1, .1955-Jan. 6, 1966 ........ 3,877,00 


*Revised. 


January 8, 1957 


Millfeed Prices 
Steady as Some 
Buying Appears 


The millfeed market began to show 
signs of life during the latter part of 
the week ending Jan. 4, after prolong- 
ed holiday dullness. Prices in most 
places were steady, and some _ad- 
vanced as buying took place. Supplies 
were ample for all demands, and 
many mills are looking for colder 
weather to liven the whole situation. 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week seemed to be 
spotty. Some mills reported that sales 
have picked up noticeably from the 
slow holiday period while other mil!'s 
said that business was still rather 
draggy. 

Some of the improved business was 
attributed to the restocking being 
done by dealers following Jan. 1 tax 
assessments and inventories. Stocks 
were allowed to dwindle to almost 
nothing in December, it was said. A 
roadblock to the rebuilding of sup- 
plies was said to be a money shortage 
Some mills find that dealers can’t 
move feed they have to paying cus- 
tomers, which holds orders down. 

Running time last week ranged 
from four days of one shift to five 
days of two shifts with overtime on 
each shift. Some mills were down 
both Dec. 31 and Jan. 1 but intended 
to make up for the extra holiday on 
Saturday. Order backlogs for this 
week range from good to very few. 


Feed business held to a sati:fac- 
tory pace in the Northwest for most 
manufacturers. With the _ holidays 
over, more dealers were showing in- 
terest in restocking supplies which 
had been allowed to dwindle. 

Whether the good level of business 
will be maintained is open to ques- 
tion, as undoubtedly some of the 
buying reflects replenishment of low 
stocks, but manufacturers appeared 
fairly optimistic about prospects in 
the next several weeks. 

Production held to one or two 
shifts five days at larger plants, and 
one firm planned week end runs to 
catch up with a backlog that ac- 
cumulated over the holiday vacation 
periods. 


Formula feed manufacturers are 
looking forward to good business in 
the first few weeks of 1957 and see 
no reason why sales during the 
whole year should not exceed those 
of the preceding year. 

Impetus is being given orders now 
by the fact that many dealers and 
feeders allowed their inventories to 
dwindle toward the end of 1956 to 
avoid a personal property tax as- 
sessed by some states. These now are 
bringing their backlogs back to nor- 
mal. Others, able to make a better 
appraisal of their situation now that 
the year has turned the corner, are 
back in the market for supplies. 

The resulting influx of orders has 
built order backlogs for feed manu- 
facturers ranging to three days in 
some cases, and some believe this 
will be a normal situation for much 
of 1957. Agriculture on the whole 
will remain ahead of 1956 this year, 
they believe. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 47,727 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 40,544 tons 


in the. previous week and 45,445 tons 
in. the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Some Price Gains Erased 
By Moisture in Southwest 


The wheat markets moved into the 
first week of 1957 on a firm, bullish 
basis because of the bright outlook 
for export buying and the damag- 
ing, dry condition of the Southwest’s 
winter wheat crop. But by the end 
of the period long-awaited moisture 
was falling in the Southwest, and 
futures prices weakened noticeably 
Jan. 7. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 7 were: Chicago—March $2.41%, 
May $2.37%@%%, July $2.29, Septem- 
ber $2.30%. December $2.33%; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.32%, July $2.3014; 


Kansas City — March $2.30%, May 
$2.29%, July $2.25%, September 
$2.27%4. 

Rain and snow in the Southwest 


erased gains of Jan. 2 on the Kan- 
sas City options and by Jan. 7 the 
March and May contracts had fallen 
off %@%¢ from the previous re- 
porting date of Dec. 31. 

In the spring wheat mills area, 
May and July futures at Minneapolis 
lost their momentum late in the week 
and by Jan. 7 had fallen off 14@ 
1144¢ from Dec. 31. The futures mar- 
ket retained its firmness, however, 
because of long-range prospects for 
a smaller 1957 crop and the likelihood 
that farmers will be reluctant to 
sell remaining supplies freely if 
prices fail to stay above loan levels. 

At Minneapolis, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
prices received by farmers for most 
grains averaged a bit higher in De- 
cember than in recent previous 
months. Wheat prices paid were up 
2¢ bu., according to the report. 

Chicago futures held up the best 
of any for the week, with the March 
and May options closing 4@%*%¢ 
higher than on Dec. 31 and with the 
distant options %¢ higher, apparent- 
ly buoyed by the optimistic pros- 
pects of renewed export buying very 
soon. 

Some bullishness was evident as 
the result of the tieup of Canadian 
grain by the recent railroad strike, 
and the prospects of U.S. wheat be- 
ing sold in place of Canadian grain. 
In a similar manner, Argentina made 
it known to Chile and the U.S. that 
she feels capable once again of sup- 
plying the wheat needs of her historic 
Chilean market, to which the US. 
has been exporting at the present 
time. 

The export business was highlight- 
ed during the week by purchase of a 
cargo of U.S. wheat by Colombia, 
purchase of a cargo by Britain, and 
taking of a cargo of Canadian wheat 
by Ireland. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. sold exporters a single cargo 
of Pacific wheat. 


Cash Demand Brisk 


Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets for the week ending Jan. 3 
totaled 5.9 million bushels, compared 
with 7.0 million the week before and 
4.7 million a year ago. At Minne- 
apolis, receipts of all classes totaled 
1,307 cars, of which 146 were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts totaled 
1,154 cars. 

The demand for spring wheat was 
active and increased offerings moved 
readily. Premiums were unchanged 
on ordinary and higher protein lots, 
but trading ranges in the 12@13% 
brackets were 1¢ higher, compared 
with futures. On Jan. 3 the follow- 
ing - trading ranges prevailed: Ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No: 1 northern spring 1¢ under the 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 


May price; 13% protein 1@3¢ over 
May; 14% protein 2@6¢ over; 15% 
protein 8@12¢ over; 15.5% protein 
15@19¢ over; 16% protein 25@31¢ 
over. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.83%, compared with 14.49% a 
year ago. 


Durum wheat prices weakened, in- 
fluenced principally by the larger 
offerings, which enabled buyers to 
become more selective. (See tables 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of e2sh 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 4 
is shown in the accompanying tab! 
together with premiums and disccu’i 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
OEY pec cesttetsesesetes 
Protein 
© Protein 

Protein 
® Protein 
6% Protein 
Protein premium for 
1/10% higher. 


Ordinary 
PO EE. coca sas oeeeem ene 


RAN 


9 
3 
19 
5 


9 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 


over 16%, 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.: 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Minor Changes 


Kansas City cash wheat markets 
showed only minor fluctuations in the 
past week. Moderate strength early 
was offset by declines in premiums 
later, leaving the low end of the pre- 
mium range %¢ higher than a week 
ago in the 12.50 to 13.50% protein 
range. Premiums at other protein 
levels were unchanged, and overall 
cash prices were lower because of a 
3g¢ dip in the current option. 

The demand for cash wheat is not 
pressing. Mills have been getting by 
with moderate purchases and eleva- 
tors are not anxious to own wheat 
at current premiums. Cash traders 
say that there will be enough wheat 
come out to take care of everybody’s 
needs for the foreseeable future, so 
long as futures hold present levels, 
and at least until there is further 
clarification of next year’s crop and 
export situation. Mills have heavier 
bookings of flour than they had a 
year ago, and probably are fairly 
well covered with cash wheat. On the 
supply side, most traders expect the 
usual January increase in farm sell- 
ing of wheat withheld from the mar- 
ket for tax reasons. There has been 
some evidence of this selling in the 
past few days, although nothing un- 
usually heavy. Last year there was 
a heavy movement of penalty wheat 
grown in excess of acreage and mar- 
keting allotments in the last half of 
the crop year, and some buyers are 
waiting for a similar occurrence this 
season. 

Ordinary wheat was quoted Jan. 7 
at 2@2%¢ over the March future, 
with 11.75% protein at 2@4¢ over, 
12% 2144 @6¢ over and 12.50 at 2%@ 
6%4¢ over. Thirteen percent protein 
brought 3@7¢ over and 14% 3@8¢ 
over. March closed at $2.30%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 4 
is shown in the accompz2nying tebe: 






No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2 

No. 2 Dark and Hard...... a 

No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

ee eS rer ee 2 

No. 2 Red ..... 2 a5 
No. 3 Red 2.3 34% 
No. 4 Red 2.30% @2.33% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan. 7 at $2.55@2.56, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was fair and 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
’ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to ""} 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estinnrt 
expressed in percentages: 


output of all mills in the U.S, 








IN SACKS (CWT.) 



















Dec. 31, °56- 
Jan. 4, *Previous Jan, 2-6, Jan. 3-7, 
1957 week 1956 1955 
SS er ree rere 557,705 528,883 610,415 677,900 
PON 6b dowesvanss 1,3 163 1,079,156 1,129,696 1,207,276 
ROU cs 5-6, :bs0 ino: 4-0 0:0:8:0-0 086.008 52,078 394,191 507,798 564,110 
Central and Southeast ......... 147,716 384,198 539,559 534,555 
North Pacific Coast ..... 314,951 284,737 249,604 300,161 
Coo ree 3,119,613 2,671,165 3,037,073 3,284,001 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.8 74.8 75 75 Ta 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week cr July 1 to—— 
Dec. 31, 
1956- 
Jan. 4, Previous Jan. 2-6, Jan. 3-7, Jan. 4-8, Jan. 4, Jan. 6 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest. ...... 84 79 88 92 99 
Southwest ...... 96 & 87 89 83 
oo ree 116 83 107 122 120 
Central and S. E. 79 67 94 su MM 
N. Pacific Coast.. 8&9 80 68 86 84 7,997,532 
Botele cesccce 93 80 90 96 91 91,311,357 87,723,102 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec, 31-Jan. 4 5 274,845 99 Dec, 31-Jan. 4 .. 237,000 200,294 85 
Previous week § *241,881 87 Previous week y 3 77 
TORE” OME. 1400028 : 260,280 93 Year ago om 94 
Two years ago .. 279,850 249,850 89 Two years ago .. 103 
Five-year average ......... ee 93 Five-year average 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 








capacity output tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 4..1,021,900 972,318 95 
Previous week ..1,021,900 75 8&2 
Year ago .......1,021,350 85 
Two years ag 1,021,35 91 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average 96 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 4 570,250 79 
Previous week Z 67 
WOnt OOO .éccs 00 70,2 94 
Two years ago .. 671,400 80 
PUVOPORE GURNMO occ viceeienesees 81 
TeN-Year AVETABE 2... cececccseees 80 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec, 31-Jan. 4 475,000 552,078 116 
Previous week $75,000 *394,191 $3 
TORE QUO ~ iin6c08 75,000 507,799 107 
Two years ago .. 459,500 564,110 122 
PIVS"TORT BVOTAMO 6.cs.dsccccvccvesac 106 
Te ED v.64 2064204440008 10 


*Revised. 





Ten-year average 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec, 31-Jan. 4 $30,500 357,411 83 
Previous week *345,665 80 
Teme Gee .shax< ss 154,500 386,747 85 
Two years ago .. 487,250 139,213 91 
PeVOWORE BURIOROE oi. voces ds'cbs02d0 83 
TO DGS 5 0.4400) 03 diecdeas 79 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 31-Jan. 4 215,200 185,212 86 
Previous week 215,200 *175,061 81 
ZOOr’ BBO ce s0s 00 215,000 176,942 $1 
Two years ago .. 215,000 188,891 87 
PUVO-VORP GUOCRMO 2 icnccvceccvesds 85 
TOM-*VOO AVOTRRS: ooinc cs decesccces 88 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Dec. 31-Jan. 4 138,750 129,739 94 
Previous week 138,750 109,676 79 
eer 138,750 76,104 55 
Two years ago .. 133,200 111,270 84 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 4, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


lbakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


--—South west *—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Dec. 31-Jan. 4.. 713,126 
Prev. week 
Two wks. ago .. 
1956 








5,1 


6,580 





669,623 


-——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


373,532 11,179 300,345 7,727 1,387,005 
t7,982 544 
12,156 393 

369,204 10,249 240,209 45 

167,486 11,386 289,996 4 

377,265 8,834 

114,062 8,581 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. Revised. 





offerings were sufficient. The price 
delivered Houston via truck was 
quoted at $2.49@2.50. Offerings were 
searce, demand good. 


Prices Drop 


A sudden near-stoppage of in- 
quiries and orders shocked Portland 
traders and drove the wheat prices 
down seven cents bushel. The market 
had been very active through Decem- 
ber. It closed Jan. 4 at $2.40@2.41 
bushel for number one soft white, 
white club and hard winter, ordinary 
protein. 

The only sale reported at Portland 
was to India. A new Japanese gov- 


ernment, with policies as yet unan- 
nounced, drew principal blame from 
Portland exporters for the market 
stoppage. Another draggy factor is’ 
the uncertainty of CCC plans. 

The inactivity at Portland will 
relieve pressure on exporters, who 
are taxed to capacity, with some re- 
fusing sales before March. Portland’s 
largest facility, Terminal No. 4, re- 
ported its movement in 1956 at. twice 
that .of 1955. 

Warm weather prevailed in - the 
area, with a corresponding lack of 
snow cover increasing the danger of 
crop damage: 
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Canadian Provinces 
Consume Near Record 
Quantities of Bread 


WINNIPEG—Canadians consumed 
near-record quantities of bakers 
bread in 1955, according to the an- 
nual report on the bread and other 
bakery products industry by the 
Bureau of Statistics. At 1,530,049,000 
lb. the year’s consumption was slight- 
ly larger than the 1,525,974,000 Ib. 
in 1954 but moderately below 1933’s 
all-time peak of 1,557,542,000 Ib. Per 
capita consumption at 98.1 lb. was 
the smallest since 1941’s 93.6 Ib. and 
compares with 100.5 in 1954. The 
value of bread consumed in 1955 was 
$175,097,000 compared with $173,166,- 
000 in 1954. 


Factory selling value of all prod- 
ucts shipped by the industry in 1955 
topped all earlier years at $289,019,- 
000 compared with the 1954 total of 
$280,208,000. Among the _ principal 
products the value of bread was 
$174,855,000 ($172,918,000 in 1954); 
pies, cakes, cookies, pastries $73,877,- 
000 ($68,545,000); fruit buns, yeast- 
raised sweet goods, $14,164,000 ($16,- 
179,000); plain rolls and buns, $13,- 
429,000 ($10,615,000); and dough- 
nuts, $8,729,000 ($7,587,000). 

Wholesale sales (including sales to 
restaurants, institutions, etc.) of the 
industry’s products accounted for 
56.5% of total sales compared with 
56.9% in 1954, while retail and house- 
to-house sales accounted for 25.7% 
and 24.3%, respectively, and retail 
sales through producers’ own stores 
for 17.8% in 1955 compared with 
18.8% the year previous. 

In 1955 there were 2,618 establish- 
ments in the industry in Canada com- 
pared with 2,584 the preceding year, 
with 34,416 employees as aguinst 33,- 
883, and salary and wage payments 
of $87,760,000 and $83,805,000, re- 
spectively. Materials and _ supplies 
cost $133,299,000 in 1955 and $131,- 
120,000 in 1954. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Products Shipped by 
Canadian Mills Worth 
$221 Million in 1955 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s flour mill- 
ing industry shipped products valued 
at $221,895,000 in 1955, or almost 
5% smaller than the previous year’s 
$232,363,000 and about 29% below 
the industry’s record total of $280,- 
867,000 in 1951, according to final 
1955 figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics. Numbering 77, there 
were eight fewer establishments than 
in 1954 and the number of people 
employed, 4,853, was down 81 for 
the year. Salaries and wages, how- 
ever, totaled $15,479,000, compared 
with $15,437,000 in 1954. 

Shipments of enriched and non- 
enriched flour declined in value to 
$168,304,000 in 1955 from $180,178.- 
000 a year earlier, but bran, shorts 
and middlings rose to $32,246,000 
from $31,050,000. Certain types of 
specially prepared flour and milled 
products rose to $9,904,000 from $9,- 
871,000. Shipments of prepared cake 
mixes amounted to $6,187,000, com- 
pared to $6,588,000. Prepared stock 
and poultry feeds totaled $2,987,000, 
compared with $3,179,000 the year 
previous. . 

Ontario led the provinces, with 
shipments valued at $90,998,000, com- 
pared with $99,966,000 the year pre- 
vious. The combined value for Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia was 
next largest at $43,121,000, compared 
with $48,009,000, followed by Quebec 
with $32,306,000 ($31,512,000). 
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Bakery Engineers 


Set Meeting Plans 


CHICAGO — Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, has outlined the pro- 
cedure for requesting hotel reserva- 
tions for the 33rd annual meeting of 
the society to be held March 4-7, 
1957, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

In addition to the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, the society has reserved blocks 
of rooms in 12 other hotels, as well 
as the motel adjacent to the head- 
quarters hotel, to accommodate the 
nearly 2,000 persons of the baking in- 
dustry who attend this meeting, com- 
ing from all parts of the U.S., Ha- 
waii, Cahada, Mexico and several 
other foreign countries. The meeting 
has one of the largest registrations of 
bakery personnel in the U.S. 

According to the outlined proce- 
dure, available space at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel is assigned to 
members on a fair and impartial 
basis. To accomplish this, members 
were instructed to obtain a postmark 
of 12 Noon Dec. 12 or as soon there- 
after as possible, on the envelope con- 
taining their reservation request, and 
to list five hotels in the order of 
their preference. When all available 
space at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
has been assigned, the remaining re- 
quests are assigned to hotels listed in 
the order of choice. Confirmation of 
assigned space is sent to the mem- 
bers directly from the hotel. 

An outline of the program will soon 
be mailed to members. 
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Farm Price Drop in 
Next Decade Predicted 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — Food 
grains, feed crops, fats and oils and 
livestock will be hit hardest in the 
next decade by price declines. That 
prediction was made at the annual 
meeting of the Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America at Grand Rapids 
by Arthur Mauch, farm economist of 
Michigan State University. Fruits, 
dairy products and vegetables will 
fare relatively better. 

Mr. Mauch said that farm surpluses 
in the next decade will continue to be 
problems fh spite of attempts to limit 
production. He said economic projec- 
tions indicate that farmers in 1965 
will still be producing about 6% too 


‘much per year to expect reasonably 


acceptable prices in the market place. 

Mr. Mauch said agriculture faces 
four possible ways out of its prob- 
lem: Expand demand, control produc- 
tion, adjust production within agricul- 
ture or shift excess producers out of 
the field of agriculture. 
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Elevator Planned 
Near Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES—Floyd B. Miller, 
Los Angeles trucking company execu- 
tive, is handling the development of 
an Industrial Park, on a 33-acre site 
located in Colton on the southeast 
corner of Hunt’s Lane and Highway 
99, adjacent to the Southern Pacific 
railroad tracks. 

Eleven acres have been purchased 
by the Producers Grain Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Texas, which is constructing a 
500,000-bu. grain elevator on the 
property. When completed early in 
May, the facilities will have modern 
equipment for handling truck and rail 
shipments of grain. 

The House Grain Co., Los Angeles, 











John Henrikson 


VICE PRESIDENT—John Henrikson 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales of the Graton and 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of industrial leather prod- 
ucts, it was announced by Walter W. 
Weismann, president. Mr. Henrikson 
joined Graton and Knight in 1917, 
and he was appointed assistant sales 
manager in 1949 and sales manager 
in 1954, 





has leased a portion of the elevator 
storage space from the Producers 
Grain Corp., and will also represent 
the Texas corporation as its agent in 
California. 

This will be the first elevator to 
be built in southern California for 
public grain storage. Prior to 1947 
most of the grains grown in Cali- 
fornia were shipped in bags and prac- 
tically all storage construction was 
built for warehousing sacked grain 
only. Conversion to bulking grain be- 
gan after World War II and the 
need for more bulk storage space 
has, each year, become a _ serious 
problem for the California grain 
growers and dealers. Many Los 
Angeles elevators are privately 
owned and occasionally have stor- 
age space available for public use. 

The selection of the Colton site for 
a public elevator is considered to be 
an ideal location; it is 54 miles east 
of Los Angeles and will serve four 
important grain producing valleys— 
San Joaquin, Imperial, Antelope and 
Hemet. It will also serve the new 
area east and south of Los Angeles 
now being built up by the poultry 
and rabbit feed manufacturers and 
cattle feed yard owners, who are be- 
ing forced to relocate due to the con- 
tinual population growth in Los 
Angeles and Orange counties. 

The remaining 22 acres in the In- 
dustrial Park will be developed into 
a general truck terminal and dis- 
tribution center. 

Newton House of the House Grain 
Co. said the trucking terminal will be 
the most modern and complete oper- 
ation of its kind in the West, and, 
being adjacent to the new elevator, 
it will assure fast and efficient trans- 
portation service for stopping at 
Colton for official weighing and grad- 
ing or unloading for storage. 
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WAREHOUSE PLANNED 
BAY CITY, MICH. — Bay City 
Milling & Grocer Co. has announced 
plans for a new warehouse with 100,- 
000 sq. ft. floor space to help serve 
retail outlets. Construction is expect- 
ed to start soon. 
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Construction of New 


Hubbard Mill Begins 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — The 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
has begun construction of a new 
push-button feed plant in Cedar 
Rapids. 

The plant will produce 500 tons of 
feed or concentrates a day, with pro- 
vision made for expansion. 

T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, de- 
signed the mill and will install the 
machinery and equipment. 

The mill building is being con- 
structed by Abell-Howe Co. of Chi- 
cago, which has a branch office in 
Cedar Rapids. 
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Bakers Club of Chicago 
Records Rapid Growth 


CHICAGO—Included in the annual 
report to the board of directors and 
members of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago are some interesting facts at- 
testing to the club’s rapid growth. 
This is reflected in the greatly en- 
larged number of members and the 
widespread representation. 1956 sur- 
passed the average record for all 
previous years—a growth of over 
400% in the past 13 years, and over 
1,600% expansion in services are 
shown in the yearly report. 

The treasurer’s report showed the 
club operated well within the an- 
nual dues income. There has never 
been an assessment in the history of 
the club and only one increase in the 
dues rate. Robert F. Cain, Cain’s 
English Muffin Co., Chicago, treas- 
urer, has reported the greatest in- 
vestment in government bonds in the 
history of the club. 

The year 1957 marks the 50th 
golden anniversary of the club, and 
in celebration many events and so- 
cial activities are being planned. 

Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co., Chicago, club president, 
has announced the outline of activi- 
ties for 1957 will include greater ex- 
pansion of services, further increase 
in membership, plus several mem- 
bership “dividends” for the Golden 
Anniversary year. 

The board of directors at its final 
1956 meeting passed a motion com- 
mending the executive manager on 
very efficient and successful opera- 
tions. A unanimous vote of thanks 
was tendered Louise K. Buell, execu- 
tive manager, on her 13 years of 
service to the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago and the baking industry. 
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RECORD SALES 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. reached new record highs for 
the four-week period ending Dec. 1. 
Sales totaled $121,384,006, a 13% in- 
crease over sales of $107,386,454 for 
the same period in 1955. Total sales 
for the first 12 periods of 1956 were 
$1,361,862,605, a 23% increase over 
sales for the first 12 periods of 1955, 
which totaled $1,105,359,940. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade Dec. 22, 1956 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
ie. ee 423 143 a 77 
pe ere 2,283 oa 164 
PS eerocr ee oe e% ee 
Milwaukee, afloat $i oe -. $3,501 
New York ...... é ° 
_ | 423 2,426 3,742 
Previous week .. ee 143 3,578 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 





NEW YORK—The American Mo- 
lasses Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1744¢ per share on the 
common stock of the company. The 
dividend is payable on Jan. 10. 
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J. O. Mickelson 


LEAVES HUDSON-HAMMOND — J. 
0. Mickelson, Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the termination of his con- 
nection with the Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. effective Jan. 1. He has 
been a sales representative in the 
Upper Midwest for Hudson-Hammond 
multiwall bags since the consolidation 
of the Hudson organization with the 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., last year. Previous to 
that he had represented the Ham- 
mond firm since 1942. Mr. Mickelson 
has been in the bag business in the 
Upper Midwest area for the past 35 
years. He reports his plans for the 
future are indefinite but he intends to 
continue his office at 4606 Chicago 
Ave., Minneapolis. 





40 Years a Miller, 
He’d Choose Same 


Business Again 


BUFFALO — A man who would 
“choose the same profession if given 
a chance to live his life again” ob- 
served 40 years with the same firm 
here Dec. 8. He is Frank L. Peck, 
head miller for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

“Milling has been an interesting 
work all along for me, and there are 
always things to learn. I believe if 
I had my life to live over again that 
I would choose milling in preference 
to any other trade that I know,” said 
Mr. Peck. 

He started with Pillsbury Dec. 8, 
1916, as an oiler in the Pillsbury rye 
mill, and rose successively to his 
present position as headmiller. 

Mr. Peck is scheduled to retire 
Jan. 1, 1958, and after that he plans 
to “go places and see many things” 
that he has never had time for. 
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BANKING APPOINTMENT 

MINNEAPOLIS — Leslie N. Per- 
rin, former president and director 
of General Mills, Inc., was recently 
reappointed a Class C director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
for a three-year term. He was also 
reappointed chairman and_ federal 
reserve agent of the bank for an- 
other year. 
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How to Improve Efficiency in Mills 


By DR. CHARLES E. FRENCH 
and DR. W. S. FARRIS 


One of the ways by which a busi- 
ness can increase its gross margin of 
profit is to cut its operating costs. 
Increasing the efficiency is one of the 
ways to reduce these costs. This can 
be done by increasing the output per 
unit of labor—doing more with the 
same labor force—or by reducing the 
labor input per unit of output—do- 
ing the same job with less labor. 
Some recent research at Purdue had 
as its purpose the development of 
work methods designed to increase 
labor efficiency in grinding and mix- 
ing feeds by country elevators and 
mills. Through a detailed study of 
work methods, time requirements and 
actual amount of work performed in 
several different feed mixing and 
grinding operations, possible changes 
can be illustrated that stand a good 
chance of improving the use of labor 
in many grain elevators and feed 
mills. 

We did not expect to come up 
with revolutionary changes for feed 
grinding and mixing; rather, we 
hoped to break the respective jobs 
down into small enough pieces that 
they could be studied separately. We 
wanted to attack the operations that 
were the most time-consuming, or, 
especially the ones where the applica- 
tion of labor-saving principles would 
cut out some of the delays. The 
suggested improvements that result- 
ed may appear to save only a very 
small amount of time when taken 
separately, but if several of them are 
combined, they result in a substan- 
tial increase in labor efficiency. Pos- 
sible improvements in small pieces 
are usually the least observed. 


Two Classifications 


For the purpose of this study, we 
divided the total time during the 
work day—that is, time which work- 
ers were actually paid—into two 
classifications: Working time and idle 
time. Our job, basically, was to im- 
prove the use of working time and 
to eliminate as much idle time as 
possible. We divided the work time 
into the five following classifications: 
Office work, receiving, grinding, mix- 
ing and moving feed to consumer’s 
vehicle. 

Of the elevators studied, we found 
that some were mixing and grinding 
more than twice as much feed per 
hour as others with supposedly com- 
parable arrangements. This in itself 
was an indication that a chance for 
improvement existed in the use of 
labor in many elevators. 

Let’s take up each of these classi- 
fications and note the important op- 
erations under each one and see what 
can be done to make improvements. 

Office Work: The weighing and re- 
cording of weights in the office take 
time and so is a cost item. The 
weights also form the basis of pay- 
ment, and, since customers are very 
sensitive where the exchange of 
money takes place, here is an area 
where good customer relations should 
be promoted. The major variation in 
work methods in the office is be- 
tween the use of an automatic scale 
and a hand-balanced scale. Hand- 
balanced scales take 31% more time 
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ix Selected Elevators, Indiana, 1950 


Percentage of 


Time per Elements Time total time 
Work element element per load per load per load 

(man minutes) (No.) (man minutes) (%) 
EL, hc ksih es ea cundins eae teneesd San 2.424 1.00% 2.424 31.8 
Punch down grain in conveyor ............ 1.513 0.448 0.678 8.9 
I CIN. oo ndndevedeeswosaws 0.614 0.799 0.491 6.4 
SE ab babs a osd6004s2s000be00e9 0.388 0.686 0.266 3.5 
Ee ere 0.603 0.313 0.189 2.5 
tnt a ab aia vans on nwe Kiienin 0.348 0.495 0.172 2.3 
a ae 0.713 0.209 0.149 2.0 
Loosen grain in vehicle ..............006. 0.361 0.349 0.126 1.7 
Talk to customer on business .............. 0.455 0.275 0.125 1.6 
OE ee eer 0.198 0.519 0.103 1.4 
CE SN a cde hhbie sc skeeed bss ieee eunes 0.077 1.180 0.091 1.2 
Change spouting with manlift .............. 0.667 0.142 0.095 1.2 
COMET: wncnis b0.004000 o¥se0.sv00sees 0.213 0.394 0.084 1.1 
Unload sacks of grain ............eeeeeees 0.752 0.100 0.075 1.0 
Change spouts—main floor ............... 0.216 0.287 0.062 0.8 
Take empty sacks to mixer and dump ..... 0.303 0.179 0.054 0.7 
COEE GRE GRONDO DIRE 2.00 cccecccccccccs 0.480 0.113 0.054 0.7 
See SD GRD 6 0050005000 0000006000 0.568 0.046 0.026 0.3 
St PE ciao isa bbeaoures enweesbeneee 0.086 0.268 0.023 0.3 
ee err re ee 0.414 . 0.031 0.013 0.2 
eS errr rr ree 0.108 0.146 0.016 0.2 
Remove empty sacks from vehicle ........ 0.340 0.048 0.016 0.2 
Remove tools from vehicle ................ 0.142 0.086 0.012 0.2 
Help hitch wagon ...........ssseseeeeeees 0.362 0.011 0.004 0.1 
Repiace tess te VORICIO 2... cccccccccccecs 0.100 0.06! 0.006 0.1 
ED abn disco 0200400000806 5.057 0.280 1.416 18.6 
os odd ob eacoke seu wakae 2.842 0.152 0.432 5.7 
Delay for vehicle to drive in .............. 0.417 0.410 0.171 2.2 
Oe Te WIND ods 0-0.04:0%<s:0008008000 0.546 0.218 0.119 1.6 
Delay for vehicle to pull out .............. 0.482 0.145 0.070 0.9 


Total 


7.611 100.0 


*Conditions assumed apply to number of elements per load pry Elemental times are standard 
times. Frequencies of elemental occurrence per load are a ey those definitely established for 
a 


elevators studied. Where frequencies were highly vari 
quency was established from observed conditions. 


a realistic assumption of the fre- 


+Method assumed is most frequently used one—individual wheel hooks. 


This assumes that all vehicles were dumped with the hoist. 


Actually, elevator personnel 


helped unhitch and dump trailers on about 9% of the total number of loa $s and shoveled grain 


off 4%. 


to handle a load of grain than auto- 
matic scales. It takes about a haif 
minute per load longer to hand-bal- 
ance and read the weight than mere- 
ly to read the weight on a hand- 
balanced scale. The time required for 
this operation can further be reduced 
by using the stamp with the auto- 
matic scale. Speeding up this opera- 
tion may make for better-satisfied 
customers while saving time for the 
office help. 

The type of weight sheet used can 
be an important consideration. An 
additional posting—even on the same 
page—takes an additional one tenth 
minute per weight posted. Allow 
about one half man minute per 
weight posted if an account must be 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








located for each entry. The use of 
calculating equipment helps speed 
calculations and reduces errors. 
The manager may sometimes sac- 
rifice needed management time to do 
clerical work. It might be profitable 
to relieve the maneg>r of this work 
(Continued on page 9a, Section 2) 
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Another View of Cwt. vs. Bu. 


By Pete Stallcop 


Executive Secretary 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 


Much has been written and said 
recently about the conversion from 
bushels to hundredweights. Most of 
the articles have been in favor of the 
change. This may have convinced the 
readers of those articles that all seg- 
ments of the grain trade are in favor 
of the change. The principal purpose 
of this article is to point out some 
of the reasons why the change would 
work to the disadvantage of many 
segments of the grain trade. Natur- 
ally, if the change would be detri- 
mental to large segments of the 
trade, it is only logical that those 
adversely affected would oppose it. 

It seems to be the consensus, even 
among those who oppose the change, 
that accounting procedures could be 
simplified and some savings be made 
in accounting. However, many grain 
men feel that the reasons for stay- 
ing on the bushel basis far outweigh 
the advantages gained in simplifying 
accounting procedures. In other 
words, they feel that accounting is 
merely a record of business done. 
Business should never be changed 
just for the convenience of the ac- 
countant if the change will result in 
less profitable business. 

A bushel is defined in the diction- 
ary aS a dry measure containing 
2150.42 cu. in. This is the equivalent 
of 1.24 cu. ft. Saying it another way, 
an elevator or other storage space 
will hold 80.35% as many bushels as 
there are cubic feet of storage space 
in the structure. 

The U.S. government has fixed the 
per bushel weight of grain, as fol- 
lows: Wheat 60 Ib., barley 48 Ib., 
oats 32 Ib., and rye and corn 56 Ib. 
These grains at these weights will 
occupy approximately a bushel of 
space. As test weight varies up or 
down a bushel of grain may occupy 
slightly more or less than a meas- 
ured bushel of space. 

Thus it can be seen, even taking 
into consideration variations caused 
_by test weight, that there is a close 
correlation between bushels and 
space requirements, regardless of 
what grain is being considered. The 
bushel thus becomes the common 
denominator for all grains. 

There is no such correlation be- 
tween hundredweight and space. A 
hundredweight of 60 Ib. wheat and 
a hundredweight of 32 lb. oats weigh 
the same, but as to space require- 
ments the wheat requires 1% bu. of 
space, and the oats 3% bu. of space. 
There is no common denominator 
under the hundredweight system 
when space requirements are being 
considered. 

Space is what a country or ‘ter- 


minal elevator is selling when a 
storage ticket is issued on any grain. 
This has been recognized in estab- 
lishing storage rates in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. The rate for storage is uni- 
form in each of these states for a 
bushel—be it wheat, oats, barley or 
corn. In three of these states the 
rate is set by the state legislature; 
in the other by a state commission. 
If the system were changed to hun- 
dredweight, it might be most difficult 
to reverse the thinking of these leg- 
islators (from cwt. back to bushels 
or space) when a bill came up con- 
cerning storage rates. It takes 1.667 
bu. of wheat to make 100 lb.; 2.083 
bu. of barley, and 3.125 bu. of oats. 
It is obvious that storage rates based 
on cwt. would have to vary widely 
among the several grains in order 
to provide equality of income to the 
storage operator. As an example, in 
Minnesota the storage rate is 1/25¢ 
($.0004) per day, be it wheat, oats, 
barley or any other grain. Under the 
hundredweight system, comparable 
rates would have to be: Wheat 
$.000667, barley $.000833, and oats 
$.00125. As mentioned before, all an 
elevator operator has to sell is space. 
It is in his interest to keep the pro- 
ducers and legislators thinking in 
terms of space—or bushels, which 
amounts to the same thing. 


This is one of the main arguments 


. for not changing from the present 
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system of bushels to the proposed 
system of hundredweights. However, 
there are many more arguments in 
favor of retaining the present sys- 
tem. 

Even if the change were made in 
marketing grain, some form of cubic 
measurement would have to be re- 
tained, and it would undoubtedly be 
the bushel. You may ask why it 
must be retained? To figure storage 
space and storage requirements. This 
could never be figured on a weight 
basis—hence, we must revert to the 
bushel: So even if the elevator want- 
ed to get away from the bushel sys- 
tem, it is absolutely essential that it 
be retained. 

Our present system of grading 
grain is on the bushel basis, and it 
would have to be changed. This 
could be done, but, certainly, part 
of the system would again have to 
be retained. Test weight is a very 
important factor in determining the 
value of grain. Test weight is estab- 
lished by weighing a given volume of 
grain—again the bushel system—-so 
we run into another situation where 
volume must be retained. 

Government loan and_ support 
programs are at present on the 
bushel basis. While they could be 
changed, it seems that the little ad- 
vantage they would gain in account- 
ing would undoubtedly be offset by 
the additional costs involved in con- 
verting records, systems and compar- 
able historical data. 


Gigantic Task 

An official of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recently commented 
that very few people realize the 
magnitude of the job of changing 
over all the USDA records. The task 
involved would be so great as to be 
almost unbelievable. In addition, for 





“Lit Sproul, from up to Maiden’s Leap,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was over the other 
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leave it as is, or you can go 
plumb to the devil an’ see ef’n I 
care.’ Sich talk jes’ riles me when 
it ain’t got nothin’ back of it but 
tryin’ to buy a little cheaper. Vitty- 
mins an’ proteens is all right, but 
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you can’t talk ’em into a sack of flour, an’ you can’t talk ’em 
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out. 














several years it probably would be 
necessary for USDA to publish fig- 
ures in both bushels and hundred- 
weights. To do otherwise would make 
practically useless data published in 
the past. Both the changeover and 
the publishing of duplicate figures 
would be very costly. 

The same sort of a gigantic task 
would face industry. In fact, a com- 
plete changeover of historical rec- 
ords used by industry would be, for 
all practical purposes, impossible. 
Most of these records have been de- 
veloped on business done in past 
years and a complete changeover 
would take too much time and be too 
costly. Most companies would prob- 
ably convert only the most important 
records—then be faced with the task 
of converting other information 
every time they wanted to use it. 

The futures markets are all con- 
ducted on the bushel system and to 
change would involve untold time 
and expense in converting present 
systems and past historical records. 
Some exchanges have already an- 
nounced their opposition to the pro- 
posed change. 

Another reason, and certainly a 
very important one, for retaining 
the bushel system, is that while 
statistics, grades and laws might be 
changed over to the hundredweight 
system, converting experience and 
memory is an entirely different mat- 
ter. Efficient operation of the grain 
industry is based on the over-all ex- 
perience and memory of individuals 
in all segments of the trade—pro- 
ducers, elevator operators, merchants 
and processors. That experience and 
memory have all been based on the 
bushel system. 


Decisions, prices, trading, storing, 
processing—all the hundreds of 
things that are done every day in 
the grain growing and marketing 
system, are not done by constantly 
consulting written laws and decisions. 
The general over-all picture of pro- 
duction, supplies, prices, market 
spreads, costs and other relevant 
factors are in the minds of the 
people in the grain industry—and on 
a bushel system. Converting this 
memory and experience of all the 
people in the grain industry from 
bushels to hundredweights is a very 
formidable and risky task, for which 
the potential rewards are relatively 
small compared to the potential 
losses. 


The arguments listed above are 
some, but not all, of the arguments 
that can be advanced for opposing 
the change. If feed dealers, and 
others, want to use the hundred- 
weight system, they can do so with- 
out trying to change an entire in- 
dustry. Since they are buyers of 
grain, all they have to do is accept 
bids only in hundredweights. Surely, 
the sellers will be happy to make 
the conversion for them and quote 
prices on a hundredweight basis. 
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MOSAIC LAW FOR FOODSTUFFS 


LAD cries are not likely to be uttered by 
G anyone in the breadstuffs industries who 
seeks refreshment in the revised edition of “To- 
morrow’s Food,” a book written by James Rorty 
and Dr. Philip Norman, and published by the 
Devin-Adair Co., New York, N.Y. Mr. Rorty will 
be recognized as the author of articles in Harper’s 
Magazine a few years ago bearing such titles as 
“Bread—and the Stuff We Eat,” and “The Thin 
Rats Bury the Fat Rats,” and expressing such 
ideas as “Rats pine and die when they eat 
the bread you feed to your children.” These articles 
brought a vigorous and voluminous rebuttal from 
members of the breadstuffs industries, and in par- 
ticular from Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the American Institute of Baking. 

Mr. Rorty is a professional writer and one-time 
scribbler of advertising copy who, as his publisher 
says on the book jacket, “rebelled against huck- 
stering and severely criticized the advertising busi- 
ness in a book called “Our Master’s Voice,” pub- 
lished in 1934. He is a 1913 graduate from Tufts 
College. The jacket blurb on Dr. Norman says he 
derives from the Deep South and was graduated in 
1912 from the school of medicine at Vanderbilt 
University. He practices medicine in New York 
City and writes for medical journals on nutrition 
and other subjects. He is the author of ‘“Con- 
structive Meal Planning” and “Ulcerative Colitis.” 

It is against these backgrounds that the authors 
of ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Food” tell what’s wrong with what 
we eat and what we ought to be eating. They 
take a dim view of bread and look upon bread 
enrichment as something that ought not to have 
happened. 

“The most that a restoration or ‘enrichment’ 
program can achieve,” (so runs the Rorty-Norman 
dictum) “is a haphazard, approximate restoration 
of certain known deficiencies, always in ignorance 
of the role played by the still unknown nutrients, 
present in natural foods, which have been removed 
or destroyed from natural foods during processing. 
Restoration or enrichment has no chance of re- 
creating the natural food patterns on which the 
healthy primitives successfully rely, and which 
prove their superiority in every scientific test. No 
matter how conservatively the attempt at restora- 
tion or enrichment is conducted, it must run the 
risk of creating artificial imbalances. Once the 
principle of restoration or enrichment is accepted, 
then the nutritionist’s objection to the devitaliza- 
tion of processed foods is thereby weakened at the 
same time that vested commercial interests in 
synthetic restoration are created. It then becomes 
difficult to stop short of a complete commercially 
planned and dominated dietary in which synthetic 
vitamins, minerals and perhaps amino acids play 
an increasing role. Profit motivations then inten- 
sify the biologic wreckage already wrought by soil 
exhaustion.” 

“Hucksterism” is indicted by the authors as 
particeps criminis in forming the bad food habits 
they see all about them. 

“Bad food habits,” they say, “are not im- 
maculately conceived as a kind of Original An- 
thropological Sin. They are a form of conditioned 
individual and group behavior, as a result of which 
a lot of very poor people get beri-beri and pellagra 
and a few quite rich people make a lot of money 
... Actually, of course, what we see is a two-way 
process: a complex interaction of forces in which 
poverty and long-continued malnutrition, emulative 
social influences, the inertias of an established 
technological and distributive machinery and the 
pressures of commercial interests, implemented by 
advertising, all play important roles. 

“Among the most extraordinary triumphs of 
American business are the breakfast food empires 
created toward the end of the last century out of 
emasculated cereals, air, water, cellophane and 
advertising ... In any sane food culture the elders 
of the tribe would force every food to pay off in 
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terms of both price and nutritional content—and 
slap a taboo on it if it didn’t. No amount of 
needling with synthetic vitamins, minerals—and 
perhaps next amino acids—will make the fantasti- 
cally overpriced prepared breakfast foods a good 
buy nutritionally. 

“Although the machinery of public education 
is supported by public funds, the producer interest 
in food has come to regard this machinery as its 
property. Hence, when in the nineteen-thirties the 
milling and baking industries found that a score 
of elementary school texts in physiology contained 
favorable references to whole wheat bread, they 
were horrified. Steps were taken to suppress this 
heresy and to provide without charge, for the use 
of teachers and home economists, suitable pam- 
phlets, charts and other educational material set- 
ting forth the industry-approved doctrine. Since 
school budgets are chronically inadequate and 
since the business men who serve on school boards 
may ordinarily be relied upon to take a sympa- 
thetic view of the producer interest in the educa- 
tional process, food advertisers in recent years 
have come to provide much of the content of the 
nutritional education furnished by elementary 
school teachers and home economists. Producer 
cooperatives, food processors and kitchen appli- 
ance manufacturers all provide educational pam- 
phlets, charts, graphic aids and the like, for use 
in schools. There is scarcely a major food corpora- 
tion in America that does not attempt to use the 
school system to promote its products ... Al- 
though some of this commercially sponsored ‘ed- 
ucation’ is dubious or definitely damaging, most 
of it is factually accurate as far as it goes and 
all of it is printed and illustrated much more at- 
tractively than the government literature—which 
is probably one of the reasons why the teachers 
prefer it. 

“Obviously there is something wrong with this 
picture, what is most wrong being its uncritical 
acceptance by the average educator, home eco- 
nomist and nutritionist. What has happened is 
that by permitting the use of commercially spon- 
sored food propaganda in the schools we have in 
effect delegated power to form or reform food 
habits to commercial interests that are concerned 
primarily not with improving the national diet, 
but with advancing the sales of their products 
and with influencing food habits to that end. And 
since the more important instruments of social 
communication—the press and radio—are similarly 
controlled, we are scarcely in a position to imple- 
ment a sane national food policy even if we had 
one.” 

So now, as far away from the beginning as 
page 124 we come to the meat of this new Dead 
Sea nutritional scroll deciphered by authors Rorty 
and Norman; namely that it is the government 
that should be telling us what’s what about what 
foods to eat, and why. We need a modern Moses, 
bureaucratically established in Washington, armed 
with Sinaitic nutritional tablets and fully staffed 
with Old Doc Wiley scientists and Rorty news 
releasers, to gospelize the Great Nutritional Word 
and make our menus nutritionally kosher. 

The ancient Greeks, it may occur to thoughtful 
readers, would not have brought up out of Egypt 
a nutritional Moses, bearing diet tablets, but would 
have erected an aphrodisiac goddess, limned and 
templed in Pentelic marble, with altar facilities 
designed to drain the blood of contumacious mill- 
ers and bakers unwilling to conform in formula 
and method to the dictates of high Olympus. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE BUSHEL 


N page .. of this issue of The Northwestern 

Miller, Pete Stallcop, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator Assn., Minne- 
apolis, and of the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator 
Assn., comes to the defense of the bushel in an 
article presenting arguments against a change 
from bushel to hundredweight in grain transac- 
tions. The arguments for and against the change 
have been presented repeatedly in the columns of 
this journal, but Mr. Stallcop appears to feel that 
more attention has been given to the “pro’s’”’ than 
to the ‘‘con’s.” 


Proponents of the change have zealously aimed 
to avoid giving the impression that they are try- 
ing to force the issue unfairly through one-sided 
representations or the enlistment of preponderant 
influences. The groups that have expressed them- 
selves in favor of the change and which have been 
working actively to bring it about are broadly 
representative, their membership ranging from 
farmer to consumer. It is probable that their com- 
bined weight long since could have forced wide- 
spread if not universal use of the hundredweight, 
if this had been their method and objective. Their 
patience was expressed last May by a spokesman 
for the committee of purchasing agents of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., who said: 


“We are following a policy of slow but steady 
progress. We want all of the facts known by every- 
one who produces or trades in grain. We would 
rather have opposition to the change melt away 
than to rush the change through by forced meth- 
ods. It is evident that this is happening. Some of 
the grain men who formerly expressed opposition 
to the hundredweight basis now have changed 
their minds.” Fj 


As Mr. Stalleop indicates, a large amount of 
work will be involved in record changing, but a 
study of the problem discloses that it is not as 
large as it has been made to appear. Certainly it 
is not insurmountable, nor will it necessarily in- 
volve every operator all along the line in book- 
work. Once the records are changed, there’s 
nothing more to be done. Under the present system 
at least 12 costly, time-consuming conversions be- 
tween bushel and hundredweight are required 
every time oats, for instance, are sold from the 
farm for livestock feed or human food consump- 
tion. To eliminate these steps is proposed not just 
to make life easier for an accountant; it is to save 
money and valuable time for everyone involved. 


Nor are there any insurmountable restrictions 
in federal and state laws that would prevent a 
change to a cwt. basis in grain trading. Adjust- 
ments would be necessary, certainly, but adjust- 
ments have been made many times before in 
regard to many things. An example often cited is 
the switch in the flour weight basis from barrels 
to 100-lb. multiples. There were a great many who 
said such a transition was so difficult—for more 
or less the same reasons as are given in connection 
with grain trading—that it could not be accom- 
plished successfully. Yet when it was undertaken 
as a government war measure, it hardly caused a 
ripple of confusion. Records and laws had to be 
revised, but this was not the gigantic task that had 
been pictured. 


Mr. Stallcop says that “all an elevator operator 
has to sell is space.’”’ Many elevator operators have 
been governed by that belief in recent years, al- 
though actually an elevator operator is also in the 
very important business of collecting, conditioning 
and merchandising grain. In these latter functions 
his value primarily is in the service he renders to 
farmers and to processors. If he continues to be- 
lieve that all he has to sell is space, he is taking 
the path of least resistance for current income, 
but the pendulum is swinging in the other direc- 
tion, and he had better begin looking for ways in 
which he can best serve those from whom he will 
buy and to whom he will sell. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Railway Strike 

A strike, effective Jan. 2, by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen has tied up Canada’s 
privately owned Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The issue involved is wheth- 
er firemen are necessary on diesel 
engines used in freight and yard 
services. The railway maintains they 
are not, but the union feels they are 

hence the strike. 

The strike will have a telling effect 
on the movement of grain from the 
prairies. There are about 1,050 prairie 
points served only by C.P.R. which 
customarily hauls 50% of the crop. 
The railway has left more than 5,300 
boxears standing loaded with grain 
destined for eastern and Pacific Coast 
terminals. Grain elevators on the 


C.P.R. being unable to ship out grain 
will be unable to take delivery of 
grain from farmers served by those 
points. 

The Canadian government so far 
has not taken any steps to end the 
walkout, other than to have officials 
meet with the heads of the railway 
and the union for discussions in a last 
minute effort to reach a solution of 
the issue. In 1950 when the entire 
Canadian railway system was closed 
down for nine days on account of 
strike action on the part of the non- 
operating employees, the government 
called an emergency session of par- 
liament and enacted legislation to 
end the rail stoppage. A new session 
of Parliament is due to open Jan. 8, 
but it is not known what, if any, 
action will be taken to get the C.P.R. 





Canadian Railroad Strike 


Ties Up Grain 


WINNIPEG—After the failure of 
several last minute attempts to reach 
a compromise, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(Canadian Labor of Congress) went 
on strike against the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Jan. 2. The strike be- 
gan at 4 p.m. standard time in all 
time zones. The main issue between 
the two groups was whether or not 
firemen-helpers are _ essential on 
diesel freight and yard engines. 

A government conciliation board in 
its majority report considered that 
they were not required and that 
their absence would in no way result 
in reduced safety on the trains. The 
union spokesmen found the board’s 
recommendations “totally unaccept- 
able.” 

The strike of some 3,000 members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen against the 
C.P.R. has resulted in an estimated 
80,000 workers being idle. While this 
total is chiefly C.P.R. employees, the 
strike has hit some industries de- 
pendent upon that railway’s facili- 
ties. 

Grain shipments from about 1,050 
prairie points have been halted and 
well over 5,000 carloads of grains en- 
route to terminals have been tied up. 

Canadian mills on C.P.R. lines 
have, in some instances, virtually 
halted operations. As far as Western 
Canada is concerned the plants hard- 
est hit are those at Keewatin, Ont.; 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, Alta., 
and the Soo Line Mills in Winnipeg. 
At some points stocks are moving in 
and out by truck but the process is 
slow and uneconomical when com- 


‘pared with the steady run of the 


mills over the past several weeks. 
While the Canadian National Rail- 
way will be able to maintain a cer- 
tain supply of grain to Canada’s 
Pacific Coast terminals to meet ex- 
port commitments from that sea- 
board, it is expected that the demand 
for boxears to carry industrial ma- 
terials, food and consumer goods 
could easily result in a reduced grain 
movement over C.N.R. lines. On the 
other hand it is recognized that 
heavier grain shipments from C.N.R. 
points could create a substantial im- 
balance in delivery quotas at country 
points. & 


Movement 


The same imbalance would be 
reflected at terminal elevators where 
there would likely be layoffs at ele- 
vators serviced by the C.P.R. The 
Alberta Wheat Pool terminal at Van- 
couver is an example. Grain can be 
and is being hauled to Vancouver by 
C.N.R. boxcars, but since there is no 
C.N.R. line into the Pool terminal 
the boxcars would have to be moved 
on C.P.R. rails to the elevator. 

At Fort William-Port Arthur it is 
estimated that the strike may result 
in the lay-off of about 1,200 grain 
elevator employees. This would be 
about 25% of the force needed to 
operate all of the Lakehead elevators. 

There has beenasharp drop in ship- 
ments of livestock from Western to 
Eastern Canada, largely because of 
curtailed movement from the feed 
lot areas of Southern Alberta which 
is served almost exclusively by the 
Craik. 

Hardest hit are communities and 
industries serviced by the C.P.R. 
only. While truck transportation is 
expected to be able to maintain a 
supply of fuel and foodstuffs, suffi- 
cient volume was not expected to be 


‘ obtained to keep factories or pro- 


cessing plants of any size in opera- 
tion for long. 

Negotiations between the railway 
and the union began almost a year 
ago with the union asking for a gen- 
eral pay increase of 25%, pay for 
statutory holidays and continued em- 
ployment on present jobs. Later a 
federal conciliation board was ap- 
pointed and recommended 12% pay 
increase, six paid statutory holidays, 
full job security for firemen with 
over three years service and other 
jobs with equal pay for employees 
with up to three years service. The 
railway accepted the board’s recom- 
mendations. 

The main issue between the rail- 
way and the union that precipitated 
the strike was whether firemen were 
required in diesel locomotives in 
freight and yard service. The union 
has maintained that firemen are es- 
sential on all locomotives in the in- 
terest of safety. 

There now appear to be indica- 
tions of a general lack of sympathy 
with the striking union from both 
organized labor and the general pub- 
lic. 


rolling again. The present situation is 
different to that of 1950, as the Ca- 
nadian National Railway is operating 
as usual, while in 1950 the entire 
railway system of Canada was dor- 
mant. 

If the strike continues for any 
length of time, thousands will be out 
of work in many industries, particu- 
larly the grain trade, and immeasur- 
able harm will be done to the national 
economy. 


Oats Exports 


Exports of Canadian oats only for 
the first four months of the 1956-57 
crop year amounted to 2,605,000 bu. 
compared with the same period a 
year ago. The latest total included 
20% moved out in November. During 
August-November, inclusive, Cana- 
dian oats went to five countries, but 
there was only one big buyer and 
that was the U.S. with imports of 
2,420,000 bu. from Canada. 


Barley Movement 


The export movement of Canadian 
barley continues on a heavy scale 
with clearances for the four months 
ending November, 1956, amounting 
to 34,627,000 bu. compared with 21,- 
500,000 bu. in the same period the 
year previous. The 1956-57 total to 
the end of November included 16,- 
381,000 bu. shipped to the U.K.; 10,- 
879,000 to U.S.; 3,986,000 to Japan, 
and 2,263,000 to Germany. Four other 
destinations were listed. 


Rye Totals 


Canadian rye exports to all destin- 
ations in November, 1956, were insig- 
nificant and the total for the initial 
four months of the 1956-57 crop year 
was 1,111,000 bu. compared with 3,- 
007,000 for the corresponding period 
the year previous. The rye went to 
three countries. The U.S. imported 
981,000 bu. and the U.K. 119,000, 
while the small remainder cleared to 
Germany. 


Flax Report 


Heavy November exports of Ca- 
nadian flaxseed amounting to 3,326,- 
000 bu. boosted the August-Novem- 
ber total to 5,366,000 bu. compared 
with 3,871,000 in the same four 
months of the previous crop year. 
The largest single quantity, 2,058,000 
bu., went to the U.K., while the Neth- 
erlands imported 1,148,000 bu.; Bel- 
gium 670,000; Japan 531,000, and 
France 484,000 bu. Four other coun- 
tries imported flaxseed from Canada 
during the four months under re- 
view. 


Wheat, Flour Exports 


In the initial four months of the 
current crop year a combined total 
of 106,080,000 bu. of Canadian wheat 
and flour was cleared for export. 
This was slightly more than 26,500,- 
000 bu. over the 79,571,000 bu. moved 
into export channels during the Au- 
gust-November period a year ago. 
The flour totals, included above, were 
identical at 12,770,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

Totals for November alone showed 
21,451,000 bu. of wheat and flour 
equal to 3,196,000 bu. cleared over- 
seas with last year’s comparative fig- 
ures being 16,886,000 and 3,085,000 
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bu., respectively. During November, 
1956, the U.K. received 7,563,000 bu. 
of wheat; Germany 4,785,000 bu.; Ja- 
pan 2,167,000; the Netherlands 1,529,- 
000, and Belgium 1,308,000 bu. The 
flour total for the month showed the 
equivalent of 882,000 bu. cleared to 
the U.K.; 588,000 to Philippine 
Islands; 266,000 to Venezuela; 189,000 
to Jamaica; 170,000 to Lebanon, and 
149,000 bu. as flour to Trinidad-To- 
bago. 

For the four months August-No- 
vember, inclusive, 33,196,000 bu. of 
wheat from Canada were unloaded 
at U.K. ports; 17,917,000 went to 
Germany; 14,627,000 to Japan; 5,542,- 
000 to Belgium; 4,963,000 to the 
Netherlands; 4,715,000 to Switzer- 
land, and 2,366,000. bu. to Norway. 
Italy, Peru and the U.S. each took 
in excess of 1 million bushels. 

A total equal to 4,376,000 bu., or 
one third of the August-November 
Canadian flour exports went to the 
U.K. This with exports to all British 
Commonwealth countries was equiva- 
lent to 6,964,000 bu. of wheat. The 
Philippine Islands took 1,862,000 and 
Venezuela 1,117,000 bu. as flour dur- 
ing the four-month period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Dover Industries 


Profit Increases 


TORONTO—Consolidated net prof- 
it for Dover Industries, Ltd., for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1956, amounted 
to $161,572 or 56.3% higher than the 
net of $103,400 in the previous fiscal 
year. 

The company operates flour mills 
at Preston and Chatham, Ont. In her 
report, Mona M. Band, president, 
stated that the flour mills, while still 
experiencing difficulty in export 
markets, had a more normal profit 
than the previous year. It is expected 
that profits for the coming year will 
be maintained or slightly increased. 

On Jan. 3, 1956, the company ac- 
quired all of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Filey-Hall Paper 
Box Co. of Toronto. The 1956 con- 
solidated profit and loss statement 
includes the results of operations of 
this subsidiary for nine months only. 

In addition to the two flour mills 
and the paper box concern, the com- 
pany operates an ice cream cone 
plant in Hamilton, Ont. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George Sugden, U.K. 
Miller, Dies at 83 


LONDON—George Sugden, promi- 
nent member of the British flour 
milling industry for many years, died 
Dec. 30. He was 83. Mr. Sugden was 
associated with the family firm of 
Thomas Sugden & Son, Ltd., Brig- 
house, Yorkshire, now headed by his 
son, Richard Sugden, a former presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers. 

Another son is G. Highley Sugden, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the flour milling 
engineering firm. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Albert 
Stevens, proprietor of Stevens Bak- 
ery, West Hazleton, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Baker’s Assn. in 
Wilkes-Barre, succeeding Chester 
Kempinski. The election was accom- 
panied by a testimonial for Joseph 
Talarsky, recently retired employee 
of King Midas Flour Mills. Other 
officers elected were Peter Polansky, 
first vice president; Duke Salidante, 
second vice president; George Legas, 
treasurer, and Fred C. Roth, secre- 
tary. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Exports Total 
6.8 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—Loadings of Canadian 
wheat and flour at seaboard ports for 
movement overseas totaled 6,854,000 
bu. for the week ended Jan. 3 or more 
than 4,850,000 bu. over the previous 
week. Slightly more than 840,000 bu. 
were in the form of flour and a quar- 
ter of this was for IWA destinations. 

The heaviest clearances of flour 
were to the U.K. and amounted to 
2,651,000 bu. out of a Class 2 total 
of 4,370,000 bu. Other clearances un- 
der the same heading included 892,000 
bu. for Germany; 410,000 for Italy; 
351,000 for Peru; 48,000 for Belgium 
and 18,000 bu. for Hong Kong. IWA 
export wheat clearances of 1,643,000 
bu. showed 850,000 for Germany; 696,- 
000 for Japan; 65,000 for Norway, and 
32,000 bu. for Belgium. 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
_ (overseas agents) Ltd. 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OasBiE ApprEss, '‘GILLESPIE,’”’ SypnNry 
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Crop Insurance 


Plan Submitted 
To Saskatchewan 


WINNIPEG — A self-supporting 
crop insurance plan covering wheat 
and coarse grains is recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture and Rural Life in its report 
No. 9 submitted to the government 
of Saskatchewan late in December. 
The proposal is conditional on the 
government of Canada assuming a 
major share of responsibility. In the 
commission’s view, comprehensive 
crop insurance coverage involves re- 
serve funds beyond the fiscal ca- 
pacity of any agricultural province. 
Its recommendation, therefore, hinges 
on federal approval and implementa- 
tion. 


The report gives detailed attention 
to the operation of the U.S. crop in- 
surance program and to the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act. Experience 
gained under these two programs, the 
commission concludes, indicates that 
self-liquidating crop insurance for the 
majority of prairie farmers is feasi- 
ble. The basic plan recommended by 
the commission would insure wheat 
and coarse grain acreage at 60% of 
the long-term average yield. 

Initially, the report recommends, 
crop insurance for the prairies should 
be inaugurated on an experimental 
basis in limited areas. Many prob- 
lems, the commission states, can only 
be solved with actual operating ex- 
perience under prairie conditions. An 
experimental program offers the op- 
portunity to test several approaches 
to crop insurance while limiting 1i- 
abilities to reasonable levels. As ex- 
perience is accumulated crop insur- 
ance could be extended to larger 
areas. 

While suggesting specific areas only 
in Saskatchewan, the commission 
strongly recommends the inclusion of 
Manitoba and Alberta in the experi- 
mental phase of the program. 

As proposed, the federal govern- 
ment would provide the initial finan- 
cial reserve for the test program 
and set up the central administra- 
tion, perhaps in conjunction with 
PFAA. Provincial governments would 
assume regional administrative costs 
and act in advisory capacity to the 
program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Grain Handlers Union 
In Canada Rejects 


Working Agreement 


WINNIPEG—At a mass meeting in 
Ft. William, Ont., local 650 of the 
grain handlers union, covering some 
1,200 terminal elevator employees at 
the Canadian Lakehead, turned down 
terms of a new two-year working 
agreement offered by the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Operators Assn. 
The new agreement was to replace 
the one that terminated at midnight, 
Dec. 31. 

The new offer provided for a wage 
increase of 9¢ an hour effective Jan. 
1, 1957, and an additional 7¢ per hour 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


effective Jan. 1, 1958. The new work- 
ing agreement, offered by the termi- 
nal elevator operators, included an 
overtime proposal] that grain han- 
dlers could be called upon to work 
overtime every night at time and a 
half for the first three hours and 
double time for additional hours. 
The union apparently rejected the 
agreement largely on this overtime 
proposal. Under the terms of the 
agreement just ended, an employee 
was limited to 7% hours overtime 
each week. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM HEAD DIES 
WINNIPEG — Harold G. Dawson, 
founder and president of the Canada 
West Grain Co., and also president 
of the Red River Grain Co., died Dec. 
27. He was 82 and had been a resi- 
dent of Winnipeg for 35 years. 
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COMPANY SOLD 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Schuler Po- 
tato Chip Co. outfit has been sold to 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., for $2,800,- 
000. A Schuler spokesman said the 
purchase became effective with Sun- 
shine exchanging 40,000 shares of iis 
own stock for the privately-owned 
Schuler company. The Schuler firm 
employs approximately 500. It owns 
extensive potato acreage at Cato, 
N.Y., and in Florida. The Schuler 
spokesman said local personnel wou 4 
not be affected by the sale. 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

erable exports, the flour business was 
definitely better. There has been 
practically no change in prices since 
late December. Quotations delivered 
Oklahoma points Jan. 5, carlots. 
Family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.01@6.11, 
95% standard patent $5.91@6.01, 
straight grade $5.86@5.96; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills and sales of- 
fices in the central states closed the 
first week of the new year with a 
comfortable backlog of orders, and 
shipping directions were coming in 
at a normal pace. However, most of 
the sales had been made earlier, and 
the rate of new ones was slow. Total 
new business amounted to about 20% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

There was little hint that addi- 
tional buying of substantial propor- 
tions might take place before the end 
of the crop year. Some observers 
believe that if prices show an im- 
portant drop, with a subsequent turn 
to strength, prospective customers 
might add to order backlogs. How- 
ever, if present prices hold, some 
forecasters said most of the business 
for the first half of 1957 will be done 
on a price date of shipment basis. 

A little family flour business de- 
veloped, helped by several types of 
deals and discounts. Soft wheat busi- 
ness was estimated to be slower than 
for most other types. Costs for soft 
wheat mills, some observers say, 
have gone up faster than for mills 
in other sections of the nation, mak- 
ing it harder to meet prices ot other 
types of flour. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.21, standard $5.85@ 
6.11, clear $5.45@5.98; hard winter 
short $5.75@6, 95% patent $5.65@ 
5.90, clear $5.68@5.80; family flour 
$7.60; soft winter high ratio $7.60@ 
7.61, soft winter short patent. $6.90 
@7, standard $6@6.55, clear $5.37@ 
5.50; cookie and cracker flour, in 
papers $5.90. 


St. Louis: Family flour sales 
showed improvement last week. Bak- 
er and jobber interest was extremely 
slow, due to fairly heavy balances. 
Soft wheat backlogs are known to 
be small, and mills are expecting 
some sizeable orders in the near fu- 
ture. Shipping directions were fair. 
Clears and low grades are slow. 
‘Package goods continue in good de- 
mand. Quotations Jan. 4 in 100 lb. 
cottons: Family top patent $6.55, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $6.20, 100 Ib. 
paper sacks; cake $7.70, pastry $5.75; 
soft straights $6.20, clears*$5.90; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50, standard 
$6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were 
moderately higher in the local mar- 
ket last week, but the advances were 
definitely a reflection of primary 
market prices rather than an indica- 


tion of 
locally. 

The three top grades of spring 
wheat flour advanced 3¢. First clears 
eased 10¢ on the inside quotation. 
Hard winters finished 4¢ net higher 
for the week attaining the advance 
in 1¢ stages. Soft wheat flours were 
generally firmer, Pacific advancing 
21@24¢ while eastern straights ex- 
tended the price range with a 5¢ 
rise on the outside quotation. High 
ratio advanced 10¢ on the price of 
the range. Family flour was _ un- 
changed. 

Trading activity for the week was 
extremely slow and confined to small 
job-lots for immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. Efforts to consummate 
business for extended commitments 
generally fell on deaf ears. Balances 
were generally believed to be more 
than adequate, thus enabling most 
potential purchasers to maintain a 
dormant position. 

Quotations Jan. 5: Spring short 
patents $6.76@6.86; standards $6.66 
@6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.65@6.75; standards $6.45 
@6.55; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.88 
@7.31, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82@8.17; family $7.67. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were dull last 
week in a post-holiday continuation 
of quiet markets. One spokesman 
said, “Sales weren’t even nominal.” 

Spring wheat flour was off 6¢ dur- 
ing the week. Because of the 5% 
boost in freight rates, which was 
added to costs, the loss was halved 
to 3¢. 


Kansas wheat flour was down 3 to 


increased trading interest 


4¢, but the added freight rate rise 
brought it to about the same level 
as a week ago. 


Clear flours and soft wheat flours 
were unchanged. 


Export activity also lagged in the 
aftermath of the holiday period. 

Flour output rebounded from the 
preceding holiday week, but it was 
below the level of a year ago. Running 
time of three mills last week was a 
little on the low side. Two put in a 
full 7-day week, one worked 6 days, 
one 424 and the remaining two mills 
4 days. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.11 @7.26, 
spring short $6.66@6.81, spring stand- 
ard $6.61@6.71, spring straight $6.56, 
spring first clear $6.39@6.42; hard 
winter short $6.75@6.80, hard winter 
standard $6.60 @6.65, hard winter first 
clear $6.30; soft winter short patent 
$8.33 @8.42, soft winter standard $7.51 
@7.63, soft winter straight $6.45@ 
6.68, soft winter first clear $5.70@ 
5.78. 

New York: The local market ex- 
perienced a rather routine week with 
little buying interest noted. Only 
scattered fill-ins were recorded as 
prices moved in a very narrow range. 

Most larger buyers are reported 
holding fair to good balances, and 
market observers indicate a strong 
price inducement will be needed to 
encourage any appreciable business 
in the near future. 

The export market also continued 
at a slow pace, with only a few small 
sales to the Americas reported. Al- 
though Ceylon was reported seeking 
20,000 tons, trade opinion indicates 
this may not develop in the immed- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 
Through Dec. 21, 1956 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
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iate future pénding authorization. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Spring short 
patent $6.72@6.82, standard patent 
$6.62@6.72, high gluten $7.17@7.27, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.62@6.72, straights $6.42@ 
6.52; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.88@ 
7.28; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.60; high ratio $6.80@8.20; 
family $7.65. 

Pittsburgh: There were a few sales 
of spring wheat patents last week 
in one to four-car lots, with commit- 
ments of 30 to 120 days. Bakery 
buyers were with commitments ex- 
piring Jan. 1 and 15. Hard wheat 
sales comprised only a little fill-in 
business. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours had good inquiries and some 
sales, but not on a large scale as 
contracts in these patents run until 
February, March, April and a few 
until May and June. However, buy- 
ing in soft wheat pastry and cake 
patents is anticipated on a larger 
scale from now on as contracts ex- 
pire. Some local offices report flour 
sales nil last week. Family patents 
in 2-25 lb. sacks on which special 
offers of 40¢ off quotations are of- 
fered to stimulate sales had good 
sales the last week. Other famfly 
patents sold only moderately. Direc- 
tions on all patents were good. Re- 
tail bakery sales continued good: over 
the New Year. 


-Very cold weather aided holiday, 


buying of baked sweet goods. and 

fruit cakes as gift packages. 
Quotations Jan. 4, 100-lb: cotton 

sack basis: 


6.69, medium patent $6.50@6.74, 
short pa®ent $6.55@6.79, first. clear 
$6.23@6.75; high gluten $6.89@7.24, 
advertised family patents $7.65; un- 
advertised family patents $6.65@7.19; 
pastry and cake flour $6.28@8.04. 
Philadelphia: The local flour* mar- 
ket started 1957 in about the same 
fashion as 1956 was concluded. The 
holiday-shortened week experienced 
no broadening in demand as potential 
buyers continued to operate cautious- 
ly and with the continued hope that: 
an expected increase in farm market- 
ings would bring pressure to the, 
price structure and afford a purchas-: 
ing opportunity. However, that de- 
velopment failed to ensue and most 
mill postings were unchanged. from 
the levels prevailing at the:close of! 
the previous week, the lone excep-: 
tion being hard winters, where a 5¢i 
sack increase occurred, the first 
change there in about two months. 
The revision in hard _ winters, 
though slight, was believed to be a 
reflection of some bullishness gen- 
erated by an extension of reports on 
crop damage from the..worst drouth 
in history. However, mill representa- 
tives reported very little confidence 
in the over-all price structure due 
to repeated concessions. One develop- 
ment which attracted a little atten- 
tion was a slight acceleration in ship- 
ping directions,..although some. ob-* 
servers said it represented only re- 


Hard winter standard! 
patent $6.26@6.47, medium patent: 
$6.34@6.52, short patent $6.44@6.57; | 
spring wheat standard patent $6.45@_ 
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plenishment of stocks used up in the 
production of holiday items. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Jan. 4: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.60@5.70. 


South 


New Orleans: The flour business 
was quiet throughout the week in 
contrast to the fairly active business 
of the preceding week. Sales were of 
very small volume, mainly one to 
two cars, principally of hard winters 
for nearby shipment. Northern 
springs were holding steady in price, 


but appeared unattractive to the 
trade for future bookings, and the 
nearby shipment amounts were of 


small volume. Soft winters were ex- 
ceptionally quiet, with little interest 
exhibited in future bookings, or even 
to cover replacements. Cake flours 
were in a similar category, with only 
routine sales being worked. A slight 
pickup was evident in family flour, 
but the volume could only be con- 
sidered fair. Shipping directions were 
about expected to satisfactory. 
Stocks on hand continue to be aug- 
mented. While not heavy, they are 
sufficient to take care of the de- 
mand. 

Export flour business was quiet, 
with only small sales being nego- 
tiated to the Netherlands and Ameri- 
cas. Some round lots were worked to 
the Middle East and Saudi Arabia, 
but the scarcity of shipping is a 
problem. 

New Orleans quotations Jan. 4 car- 
iots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall pa- 
pers: Hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.90@ 
6.05, first clear $5.30@5.60; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, first clear 
$5.80@6.10, high gluten $6.85@7.05; 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 
straight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5.55, high ratio cake $6.65@7, Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.95@7.25, pastry 
$6.40 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
firm, although prices were unchanged 
from a week ago. The disappearance 
of Pacific Northwest wheat stocks at 
a fairly high rate is giving concern 
to bakers and wholesalers alike. Both 
classes of buyers have been accustom- 
ed to viewing heavy stocks for sever- 
al years. Exports in the past few 
months have cut deeply into the visi- 
ble supply, however, and it is only in 
the past sixty days that buyers have 
come to view the market from a trad- 
ing attitude instead of from a why- 
buy - now - there’s - plenty - of - wheat 
standpoint. Of course, recent sharp 
price advances have pointed up this 
change in the picture. Family patent 
$8.20, bluestem $7.02, bakery $6.97, 
pastry $6.78. 


Portland: Bookings and prices con- 
tinued downward, with little activity 
reported. There was no sign of mar- 
ket improvement following announce- 
ment of fund allocations to Indonesia. 
With the rail situation stabilized and 
operations returned to normal fol- 
lowing holiday slowdowns, all prices 
were under the previous week and 
considerably below early December 
levels. Flour quotations Jan. 4: High 
gluten $7.11, all Montana $6.87, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.07, Bluestem 
bakers $6.86, cake $7.70, pastry $6.68, 
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pie $6.38, 100% whole wheat $6.39, 
graham $6.03, cracked wheat $6.13. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has invited quo- 
tations on 707 long tons of flour 
milled from Canadian hard spring 
wheat, not lower in grade than No. 
5. Tenders are to be submitted by 
Jan. 16. This is routine business, but 
provides a bright spot after the lull 
brought about by the holiday season. 

A shortage of ocean space, and the 
strike shutting down the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, are causing some 
concern in the milling industry. 

Quotations Jan. 4: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

The demand for winter wheat 
flour continued on the slow side, with 
ample supplies and steady prices. 
Quotations Jan. 4: $5.20, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. 

Some winter wheat is being offered 
all the time, but mills are not reach- 
ing out too much for additional sup- 
plies pending sales of winter wheat 
flour. For wheat of milling quality, 
quotations Jan. 4: $1.85@1.87 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Winnipeg: Demand for flour is sea- 
sonally good and prices remain un- 
changed. Stocks are moderate and 
there is no accumulation of supplies. 
Export flour clearances for the week 
ended Jan. 3 amounted to 365,500 
sacks and most of the Class 2 total 
of 276,000 was reported for the U.K. 
The total moved to IWA countries 
was 89,500 sacks. Quotations Jan. 5: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70 
@6; second patents, cottons, $5.45@ 
5.75; second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $5@5.15. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
was off to a fairly good start the first 
week of 1957. Feed dealers and mix- 
ers in Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin 
established a brisk demand for bran, 
and prices which had weathered the 
holiday doldrums without falling off 
took on firmness. Jobbers who had 
expected the price of bran to drop 
sharply because of the time of year 
were, instead, reporting an “excellent 
demand.” Sales were reported as good 
and the mills were able to meet most 
requirements. Quotations Jan 7: Bran 
$42.50@44, standard midds. $42@44, 
flour midds. $45@46, red dog $46.50@ 
50.50. 

Kansas City: Some improvement in 
buying interest in millfeeds has ap- 
peared after several days of sluggish 
trade and easier markets. Mill offer- 
ings continued to be ample to meet 
buyers’ needs, and production gained 
somewhat over the previous week, but 
remained below the high levels of 
early December. Feed mixers report- 
ed some improvement in business, but 
were not active buyers as yet, so bulk 
feeds showed the weakness. Bran 
showed greater strength than shorts, 
no doubt influenced by shortage of 
hay and roughages over much of the 
drouth-ridden southwest. Quotations 
Jan. 7, car lots, Kansas City: Bran 
$41.50 @42, shorts $40.75 @41.25, sack- 
ed; bran $37.50@38, shorts $37.75@ 
38.25, midds. $37.25 @37.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts. Offerings about 
offset the demand. Bran was un- 
changed to 25¢ ton higher. Shorts 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 
prompt delivery: 


in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of 






















carload lots, 
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Soft winter short patent ........ re. ere ee Lee 00 @ oes soc@ aa% .10@ 6.45 
Bort Witter GERAIS «cc. 0000 000 5.95 @6.60 we ee 5.97 @6.62 ae ae 5.704 6.00 
Sott winter rat COAT ... .0.c00c0. . 2 oD tone —— ee ~2.-@ ... §.10@6.656 
Rye flour, white ........... 5.70@5.85 5.70@5.80 ...4@ 5.62@ 5.7% -@ 
mye: Gote, Gare 062s cccess errr vegll: wae ee, ere re. 4.89@5.1! ..a 
Semolina blend, bulk ........ 7.34@7.44 ve. oer ioe -- @7.23 -a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patemt ..cccsccseoss $...@8.20 Spring top patent $5.8006.10 $5.70@6.00 
Serre err rers Yr -.-@7.02 DOMOTN icéaeeee 4.70@5.00 5.00@5.15 
Rakery grades ........ a6 97 Winter exports} ...... a 5.20 5 ye ite 
Pastry ee eee -- @6,78 
*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil 


liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia 


Boston 


Bran pis ieee oe an $46.50@48.50 $42.50@44.00 $49.00@50.25 Bickel acess $ a 

Standard midds, ... 16.500 47.50 12.00 @ 44,00 19.754 51.00 core ~ weer 

Piowr miagan. 2... 19.00 @ 50.00 14.00@49 50 51.50@ 52.50 | ee SU te 

a arr eer rere 50.00 @ 52.00 16.504 50.50 §1.60@62.50 + ....@.... .@ 
Kansas City St. Louis rt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 

rr ere eae $41.50@42.00 $46,000 46,50 $48,000 49.00 $51.00@51.75  §$.... @AT.00 

re ee 10.75@ 41.25 15.25 @45.75 18.004 49.00 50.00 @ 51.00 a. 

Bran Shorts Middlings 


TerOmte 2.6.0. $50.00@ 51.00 
Winnipeg coeds : 12.004 46.00 


$54.00@ 55.00 
12.004 45.00 


$59.00 @60,00 
18.00 @52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 

















as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 








of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Dec. 29, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 
7--Wheat—_ -——Corn—— -——Oats—~, -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Re re 2,101 1,024 117 873 227 28 205 452 
ee ee 35 746 5 ox 310 7 93 2 
BRUTERED. 2c ccccsas 7,498 5,252 2,646 3,024 341 905 4,692 734 
So! ree ee 8,555 648 1,385 2 1,969 136 437 61,051 310 
CR | bk.nb 0 aos 08008 9,959 3,943 16,745 11,101 2, 2,403 2,045 2,380 6 a4 
CS rr as 526 1,726 .s 327 886 660 on ‘ 
DEE” Lnctatackwanwes ( : 719 109 4,466 6,102 556 1,419 15,713 3,123 
ety reer eee 50,02 . 19 ee 17 19 os ao a oe 
PE. Weetm .ccccervsece K 737 = =«1,230 170 544 14 13 54 25 
errr 590 101 290 ‘sé 146 a4 
Hutchinson os — : 1 ou i~ 2 
Indianapolis 4,233 629 112 o° o” 7" 
Kansas City 2,864 277 537 191 192 123 
Milwaukee .........-. 2,308 540 576 43 o* 1,344 
Minneapolis 3,960 », 814 4,934 1,518 1,170 2,643 
New Orleans 902 87 32 4 153 92 
ge | eee ee 3,740 99 108 2° 1,632 
BE «sceersrves oe _ — sa - 
i | Gee a 5,036 2,564 251 1,074 279 99 27 29 
PO hice we cetateses 2,189 690 73 38 66 67 58 “¥ 
Philadelphia 625 578 32 141 95 1 §2 307 
ol ae ee 3,357 2,190 450 689 a 18 My 
St. Joseph 2,689 2,362 1,812 1,474 . 61 50 
St. Louis 4,751 3,367 204 120 22 74 18 23 
WIR  cciesvcsecass 268 o* 6 3 12 >» 
BPE TELS LT TL oe o- oe - 
TO 400 2 504 4-5 5,755 4,359 834 833 14 128 3 43 
WOE c6kiccn d+ 040% 384,025 71,605 49,318 22,167 26,030 7,010 7,751 31,065 11,012 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis §——-—----Chicago— r Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Dec. 31 233% 232 240% 237% 228% 230% 231% £230 225% 338% 340 
Jan. 1 —_——- —HOLIDAY —--- 
JOR. Bo onaas 229% 231% : 339 34016 
Jan. 3 2 231% 339 340% 
Jan. 4 230) 338% 340 
OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May Dec, May Mar. May Mar. May Mar May 
Dec. 31 . 134% 137% 145% 146% 127% 133 -. 148% q7 75% 70% 
pe Greer — - —HOLIDAY 
Jan, 2: ....135%' 139 147 148% --es 134% ‘eaes ae 77% 75% 70% 
Jan, 3 ....136% 139% 146% 148% pace,” Bae nae, eee 78% 76 71% 
Jan. 4 ....136% 139% 148 149% --.... 134% coon ‘S00 78% 76% 71% 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY—Santa Claus, in the person of Richard Walton, Cara- 
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van Products, Inc., gives his special Christmas welcome to William Haig 
(center) of Haig’s Bakery in Belmont and Eugene Hohenberg of the Su- 
preme Bakery in Lynn at the Christmas party of the Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston. Over 200 attended the affair. 





declined 25@50¢ ton. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 5: bran 
$41.50@41.75, shorts $41@41.25. 

Hutchinson: The demand continued 
active for millfeeds, with jobbers and 
feeders in the area taking all avail- 
able. Bran prices were unchanged, 
while shorts were off 50¢. Quotations, 
per ton, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$41.25@41.75; shorts $40.50@41.25. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations Jan. 3, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $41.50@42, gray shorts $40.50 
@41. 

Fort Worth: The demand for mill- 
feed was active last week but only 
fair for shorts. Offerings were suffi- 
cient to meet the demand, but not 
pressing. Quotations Jan. 4 in bur- 
laps: Bran and shorts $48@49, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; 50¢ lower 
than the previous week. 


Oklahoma City: There was little 
change in the volume of millfeeds 
sold, with closing prices 25¢ higher 
on bran and 50¢ lower on shorts. 
Quotations Jan. 5, straight cars: 
bran $43.75@44.75, mill run $43.50@ 
44.50, shorts $43.25@44.25; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds found the going * 


slow in the central states during the 
week ending Jan. 7, with the expect- 
ed pick-up of interest forecast for the 
period after the turn of the New 
Year failing to develop. Price spreads 
were rather wide, with trading thin. 
Quotations Jan. 4: Bran $46.50@ 
48.50, standard midds. $46.50@47.50, 
flour midds. $49.50@50, red dog 
$50@52. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
slow, and the price trend was steady 
- with supplies ample. Quotations Jan. 
4: Bran $46@46.50, shorts $45.25@ 
45.75, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: Trading on the local mill- 
feed market was extremely dull last 
week marking a continuance of the 
slow pattern in effect since early 
December. The lowest egg prices in 
this territory for the last 15 years 
are expected to promote.a substan- 
tial movement of poultry which would 
curb the demand from that segment 
of the business. Bran moved mostly 
in jobbing proportions and ranged 
from unchanged to 50¢ higher. Mid- 
dlings operated in the same price 
pattern finally closing unchanged to 
$1 higher, Quotations Jan, 5: stand- 


ard bran $55.50@56, middlings $56 
@5T. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were un- 
usually good last week for a post- 
holiday period. Bran and middlings 
advanced under the pressure of de- 
mand. For a while, bran and mid- 
dlings were evenly matched in de- 
mand, but bran forged ahead of mid- 
dlings. Mixers were in the market 
for bran and middlings, and the coun- 
try trade came in for spot cars of 
bran. Running time averaged 6 days 
last week. Bran and middlings rose 
$1. Heavy feeds held unchanged. Quo- 
tations Jan. 4: Bran $49@50.25, stand- 
ard midds. $49.75@51, flour midds. 
$51.50 @52.50, red dog $51.50 @52.50. 

Pittsburgh: There was a _ pickup 
in grain and millfeed sales the last 
week. Immediate shipments  con- 
tinued to be availab!e and supplies 
covered all needs. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $54.64@ 
55.85, standard midds. $54.85@55.64, 
flour midds. $59.14@60.85, red dog 
$61.14 @61.85. 

Philadelphia: With no new develop- 
ments, the local millfeed market was 
almost at a standstill last week, and 
prices showed no evidence of going 
anywhere in particular. The Jan. 4 
list of quotations was unchanged 
from the previous week: bran $55.50, 
standard midds. $57, red dog $61. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained fairly firm during the week, 
with little variation-in prices. Mixers 
and jobbers bought mostly on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, awaiting a more 
stable market. Prices fluctuated very 
little and were up only 50¢@$1 by 
the end of the week. Offerings were 
not pressing, and small lots showed 
most activity, with an increasing de- 
mand from truckers. Futures were 
off and created little interest. Quota- 
tions Jan 4: Bran $51@51.75; shorts 
$50@51. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong, and demand was heavy. 
Most mills were running behind on 
deliveries, and general strength in 
the market was attributed partly to 
a firm local barley market, partly to 
heavy California demarid, and partly 
to continuing off-shore buying inter- 
est, primarily from Japan. At the 
close of the week the market was 
firm at a minimum of $47 ton deliver- 
ed common transit points, with most 
sellers having ideas $1 per ton higher, 


and only for deferred, not nearby de- 
livery. 

Portland: Limited supplies were of- 
fered in the nominal Pacific North- 
west market at the close of the week 
in a range of $47@47.50 ton. Febru- 
ary and March shipments closed at 
$46.50. With local demand limited 
through January, suppliers are catch- 
ing up with production following the 
recent rail strike and the holiday 
slowdown. Quotations Jan. 4: Millrun 
$47 @47.50, midds. $52. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply steady and trad- 
ing firm. Plants are being operated to 
capacity seven days-a week, and are 
booked almost through January. Quo- 
tations Jan. 4 (up $1): Red bran and 
millrun $46, midds. $51. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $53, midds. $58. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$53.50, midds $58.50 f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: Apart from slightly firm- 
er prices for middlings, the millfeed 
situation in Western Canada was un- 
changed. Demand generally was fairly 
good, and stocks were moderate. Quo- 
tations Jan. 5: Bran, f.o.b. mills $42 
@46 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $5 more; shorts $42@45 in 
the three prairie provinces; midds. 
$48@52 in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta $2 less; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye flour business 
remained confined to small, spotty 
selling, but mills are looking for a 
pickup soon, on the assumption that 
unfilled balances are getting short 
in many places. Prices of flour re- 
mained steady and, on Jan. 4, had not 
yet met advances of 2%¢ in cash rye 
prices and a 1¢ advance in local pre- 
miums. Quotations Jan. 4: Pure white 
$5@5.02, medium $4.80@4.82, dark 
$4.25 @4.27. 

Chicago: Some scattered sales of 
rye flour developed during the last 
week, encouraged by a 5¢ sack ad- 
vance with overnight protection. No. 
big sales were reported, but at least 
some advance over the pace of the 
last few weeks was indicated. Quota- 
tions Jan. 4: White patent $5.30@ 
5.37, medium $5.10@5.17, dark $4.55 
@4.62. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow. The 
trends was 3¢ off for the week. Sup- 
plies were ample, sales and shipping 
directions fair. Quotations: Pure 
white $5.61, medium $5.41, dark $4.86. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Jan. 4: White $5.94@6.01, 
medium $5.74@5.76, dark $5.19@5.26. 


Philadelphia: Quiet dominated the 
local rye market last week as bak- 
ers continued to postpone purchases 
in the hope of buying later at a sav- 
ing. The Jan. 4 quotation on rye 
white of $5.70@5.80 was 5¢ sack un- 
der that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow with only hand-to-mouth fill- 
ins for immediate deliveries. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $5.62@5.73, medium $5.32 
@5.53, dark $4.89@5.12, blended $6.58 
@6.68, rye meal $5.12@5.23. 

Portland: The market continued to 
display weakness and the trend of 
prices was downward. Quotations 
Jan. 4: White patent $7.75, pure dark 
$6.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed has been fair, and apart from 
some easing in the price of midds., 
prices are steady. Quotations Jan. 4: 
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Bran $50@51, shorts $54@55, midds. 
$59@60, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


_ Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is light and supplies 
good. Quotations Jan. 4: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 
100-lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade was seasonal, with stocks light 
and prices unchanged. Quotations Jan. 
5: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Grading Schools 


Slated in Kansas 


KANSAS CITY—The 1957 series of 
district grain grading schools for 
Kansas has been announced. There 
will be eight performances from 
March 12 to March 21 on the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Topeka, March 12, Room 101, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium; Chanute, March 
13, Municipal Building; Wellington, 
March 14, 4-H Club Building; Salina, 
March 15, American Legion Hall; 
Hays, March 18, Hays City Armory; 
Colby, March 19, Community Build- 
ing; Garden City, March 20, 4-H 





Building, Fair Grounds, and Pratt, 
March 21, Club Rooms, Municipal 
Building. 


The program will be the same each 
day, with the following speakers ap- 
pearing: 

Grain Grading and Grain Standards 
—J. E. Elstner, Kansas City, Federal 
Grain Supervisor, and Associates, 
Grain Division, AMS, USDA, assisted 
by Inspectors from the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection and Weighing De- 
partment. 

Practicality of Flotation as a Means 
of Detecting Internal Infestation in 
Wheat—Galen D. White, Entomolo- 
gist, Stored Products Insects Lab., 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Clean Grain Program—O. E. Case, 
secretary, Kansas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

New Developments in Kansas 
Wheat Quality Program — C. W. 
Pence, President, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, and Norman 
V. Whitehair, extension economist in 
Grain Marketing, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

The meetings are sponsored by the 
Extension Service, Kansas State Col- 
lege, the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. and the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., with the cooper- 
ation of the Grain Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Kansas 
State Grain Inspection and Weighing 
Department. 

BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW FOOD LICENSE 

BOSTON—A new law requiring all 
persons in Massachusetts engaged in 
the processing of food for sale to reg- 
ister with the State Department of 
Public Health became effective Nov. 
10. Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Division of 
Food and Drugs, 527 State House, 
Boston. 

George A. Michaels, director of the 
division, said the law requires regis- 
tration of persons who prepare, man- 
ufacture, pack, can, bottle, expose, 
store, handle or distribute food. It 
also requires the registration of per- 
sons who ship bakery products into 
the state for sale. 
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Tri-State Bakers Plan 
Jan. 27-29 Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS—Officers of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. and the Tri- 
State Allied Assn., together with 
chairmen and committee members 
handling arrangements for the big 
annual event, have rolled out the 
carpet to give a royal welcome to 
delegates and visitors to the 23rd an- 
nual convention. 

President Charles Maggio, Tasty 
Baking Co., Baton Rouge, La.; presi- 
dent N. F. DeSalvo, DeSalvo’s Bak- 
ery, Harvey, La., of the retail Divi- 
sion, and Robert Simon, Marathon 
Corp., Dallas, president of the allied 
association, united to extend an in- 
vitation to bakers and allied men and 
their wives from Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, the Tri-State area, 
to come to New Orleans Jan. 27-29. 
The Jung Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters for the convention. 

A balanced program has been ar- 
ranged under direction of J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
convention program and_ speakers 
chairman. Harold Fiedler, secretary 
of the American Bakers Assn., Chi- 
cago, will address one of the two busi- 
ness sessions. 

Retail operators will find much of 
value to put to use in their business 
in the informative and practical ad- 
dress to be offered by Miss Alice M. 
Dowling of New York, probably one 
of the best informed persons in the 
baking industry on merchandising of 
bakery products. She has had many 
years of experience through actual 
work in this field. Miss Dowling will 
discuss self-service, including pack- 
aging, displays, tie-in material, and 
the training of store personnel in 
bakeries. 

With so much emphasis nowadays 
on diets, obesity and nutritional val- 
ues in foods, the address of Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe will be of particular in- 
terest to bakery operators. He is 
currently the director of the Bureau 
of Nutrition of the New York City 
Department of Health. He was one 
of the leaders in the national project 
of enriching bread. Dr. Jolliffe is an 
outstanding authority on nutrition 
and foods. Delegates to the Tri-State 
convention should not miss this im- 
portant address, Mr. Smith said. 

Another speaker slated at one of 
the convention business sessions is 
Mrs. Ellen H. Semrow, member of the 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago. Mrs. Semrow has 
had very extensive experience in diets 
and nutrition values through her 
talks and lectures before parent- 
teacher groups, dieticians, school- 
lunch program directors and women’s 
organizations, besides school authori- 
ties. 

William L. Wolf, manager of 
Wolf’s, Inc., Lafayette, La., will serve 
as chairman of one of the business 
sessions. 

As has been customary during the 
past several years, coffee will be 
served at the business sessions, dele- 
gates being seated at tables for the 
assembly. 

The extensive entertainment pro- 
gram planned for the 23rd annual 
convention will be up to par with the 
tradition of hospitality and social 
eclat, traditional with the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. gatherings. 

Delegates and visitors will be 
guests on Sunday evening at the 
Jung for the president’s reception. 
Visiting ladies will be the guests of 
the association at this enjoyable af- 
fair. 

On Monday afternoon and evening, 
the allied trades of the Tri-State 
Assn. will take over, and delegates 
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and their wives will be guests of that 
organization at the sports and social 
party. The affair will be conducted at 
the Lakewood Country Club. Trans- 
portation may be arranged at the reg- 
istration desk. 

There will be golf, soft-ball and 
horseshoe pitching, and for the ladies 
card games and bingo will be offered. 
In the evening refreshments will be 
served, also a buffet supper. This is 
to be followed by music and dancing. 

Tuesday’s entertainment program 
features an afternoon at the Fair 
Grounds, New Orleans’ race track. A 
special race will be dedicated to the 
Tri-State conventioneers. The dele- 
gates’ convention badges will gain ad- 
mission to the track without any 
charge. 

The closing entertainment feature 
for the 23rd convention of the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. will be the big an- 
nual banquet. The new officers will 
be introduced at this affair. 

Some special entertainment fea- 
tures are being arranged for audience 
participation by Mrs. Leona Weill. 
William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. Bak- 
ery, New Orleans, is chairman of the 
banquet committee. Dancing will fol- 
low the supper. 

Pre-convention registration has 
been urged to eliminate crowding as 
much as possible at the registration 
desk before the various features of 
the program begin. Henry Folse, 
Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, is 
chairman of the registration commit- 
tee. Georges Dennery of the same 
firm, who handled Tri-State registra- 
tion for many years, is “chairman 
emeritus.” 

Reservations for hotel rooms should 
be made direct with the Jung. Dele- 
gates are urged to be sure to men- 
tion in their requests for accommo- 
dations that they are coming to at- 
tend the Tri-State Bakers Assn. con- 
vention so their requests will be given 
priority. 

Allied tradesmen have given their 
assistance and cooperation for the 
pre-convention registration. Money 
prizes will be awarded to those who 
sign up advance registrants in largest 
numbers. 
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W. Coburn Sweet, Sr., Pittsburgh 
flour broker, has been convalescing 
in the hospital at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
as the result of a fractured hip suf- 
fered in a recent fall. 


George Utter, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at 
the Chicago offices of Millers Na- 
tional Federation Jan. 3. 


P. U. Wheatley, manager of the 
durum products department, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Wheatley have returned 
from a visit with relatives in Kansas. 


* 

J. W. Sturrock, flour production 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is in the East combin- 
ing business and a vacation. 


¢ 
Benson Skelton, Jr., an accountant 
with Russell S. Bogue & Co., Tampa, 
Fla., has received his certified public 
accountancy rating, one of the young- 
est ever to attain that position. He 
passed the CPA examinations before 
the age of 21, and was an honor stu- 
dent at Washington & Lee Univer- 
sity and at the University of Florida. 
His father is Benson Skelton, Sr., a 
director of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc. 
= 


A. W. Erickson, known to the 
grain and milling trades for many 
years as “the man who digs and 
drills” for facts about subsoil mois- 
ture conditions governing crop out- 
looks, is spending the winter, with 
Mrs. Erickson, in California. Their 
address is the home of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Don C. Tanquist, 1500 W. 
95th St., Los Ahgeles 47. They have 
another daughter in San Diego and 
a son in Portland, Ore. Mr. Erickson 
discontinued his “Field Notes Crop 
Reporting Service,’ conducted from 


his former home in Minneapolis, in 
April of last year. 


Maurice W. Brooks, New Orleans, 
La., celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as an employee of Standard Brands, 
Inc., Jan. 4, which entitled him to 
membership in the company’s Quar- 
ter Century Club. Later in the year 
he will receive an engraved gold 
watch and certificate of long service 
at a club dinner for new and old 
members to be held in Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Brooks is New Orleans Area 
Manager for the Fleischmann Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands. He has also 
served as stock clerk, route sales- 
man, branch manager and bakery 
solicitor in 11 different locations, in- 
cluding area manager in Knoxville 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Gerot, Way- 
zata, Minn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Jane, to 
Donald H. Leavenworth. Mr. Leaven- 
worth is associated with Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Gerot is presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 
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Ralston Purina Buys 
New Feed Facility 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has purchased a partially com- 
pleted feed mill at Guntersville, Ala., 
from the Botkins Grain and Feed 
Co. of Botkins, Ohio, it has been an- 
nounced by Raymond E. Rowland, 
Purina president. 

The mill is to be completed by 
May 1, at which time it will com- 
mence the manufacture of the full 
line of feeds for livestock and poul- 
try. The mill will have the capacity 
of approximately 100,000 tons a year. 





Robert L. Johnston 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENTS—Harry D. Kreiser, sales 
and merchandising manager for the bakery products 
division, of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert L. Johnston and 
Robert J. Dwyer as merchandising managers for the 
bakery products division at Minneapolis headquarters. 
He also announced the appointment of James H. Gill as 
district manager at Dallas, the position previously held 
by Mr. Johnston. R. L. Johnston joined Pillsbury in 1948 
as a salesman, later became a district supervisor of the 
bakery division at Dallas before becoming district man- 


Robert J. Dwyer 


James H. Gill 


ager in 1955. R. J. Dwyer joined Pillsbury in 1949 in 
Minneapolis. Later he served as a bakery salesman in 
Detroit and Cincinnati 
division area manager in Buffalo, N.Y., in 1955. J. H. 
Gill, a Pillsbury employee since 1947, was formerly the 
institutional division area manager in Dallas. In an- 
nouncing these appointments, H. D. Kreiser stated, “The 
appointment of two trained district men to top mer- 
chandising positions at headquarters will result in closer 
liaison and effectiveness in field operations and will bring 
Minneapolis headquarters closer to bakery customers.” 


before becoming institutional 
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New Jersey Bakers 


Plan Annual Banquet 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — The 
23rd anniversary banquet of the 
North Central Jersey Association of 
Bakery Owners, New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., will be held 
March 24 at the Pines Motel, Me- 
tuchen, according to information re- 
leased following the group’s recent 
Christmas party. 

At the same party, there was con- 
siderable discussion about the Amer- 
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indications are that the New Jersey 
group will be well represented. 

As a build up for the New Orleans 
meeting, bakers and their guests 
watched a film titled “The ‘New’ 
Orleans,” loaned by the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Christmas party, held at the 
Pines Motel, was attended by 70 bak- 
ers, allied tradesmen and their wives. 
It included a_ gift exchange, for 
which Frank B. Casey, Jr., chair- 
man of the arrangements committee, 
acted as Santa Claus. 


who presented Cy Sommers, new bak- 
ing school instructor. Mr. Sommers 
told bakers and their guests that a 
one-year course in baking would be 
started early in January for high 
school graduates or students with 
equivalent background. The new 
course is the result of seven years 
of cooperative planning by the bak- 
ery owners and the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Vocational and Technical High 
School, where the course will be 
conducted. 

The bakers’ committee responsible 
for arranging the course is headed 








ican Retail Bakers Assn. convention 
at New Orleans March 17-20, and 


Charles W. Kessler, 
the association, introduced Jim Casey, 


president of 


by Hubert Bercham, 
Shop, Westfield. Bakers 


Bonat Bake 
at the 








Aeroglide Corp. 

American Molasses Co. 

Appraisal Service Co. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Bartlett & Co. 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. 

Bunge Corporation 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Continental Grain Co. 

Corpus Christi Public Elevator 

D.C. A., Inc. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart Milling Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. 


First National Bank 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

General Mills, Inc. 

Grippeling & Verkley 

Hallet & Carey Co. 

Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector 

Inland Mills, Inc. 

International Milling Co. 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

Lamson Bros. & Co. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Div., 

F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
White, Bob, & Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
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Christmas party were told that a 
prospectus explaining the course is 
being prepared for release to librar- 
ies, employment offices and schools. 
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July-November 
Farm Exports 


Rise in Value 


WASHINGTON — The value and 
quantity of U.S. farm exports in the 
July-November five-month period of 
1956 were 36 and 42%, respectively, 
above the corresponding period of 
1955, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported. 

During the first five months of fis- 
cal 1957 the value of agricultural 
exports was estimated at $1,800 mil- 
lion, compared with actual shipment 
value of $1,328 million in the cor- 
responding months of 1955. 

Grains and feeds were up as a 
group, but increases in food grains 
were partly offset by declines in feed 
grains. The value of the grains and 
feeds exported was $600 million com- 
pared to $432 million in 1955. 

The value of exports in November, 
1956, was one third larger than in 
November, 1955, the export quantity 
two-fifths larger. The va'ue is esti- 
mated at $395 million compared with 
$297 million in November, 1955. Prin- 
cipal gains were in cotton, wheat, and 
rice. Exports have been running 
ahead of the corresponding month of 
a year earlier every month since 
March, 1956. The November value, 
however, was 7% under October, 
1956’s $426 million. This drop from 
the previous month was _ unseasonal 
and caused by waterfront work stop- 
page. 

Main factors responsible for the 
continuing high level of U.S. farm ex- 
ports are abundant supplies in the 
U.S., economic expansion abroad, gov- 
ernment export programs, increasing 
world population (nearly one fourth 
above prewar), slackening of foreign 
expansion in farm production, and 
unfavorable weather last crop sea- 
son in certain foreign areas. 
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Temperature Control 
Methods Investigated 


WASHINGTON—A ihree-part re- 
port of research into devices for lab- 
oratory temperature control has been 
prepared for the U.S. Navy and re- 
leased to industry through the Office 
of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The report is devoted to the prin- 
ciples of temperature control in the 
laboratory. Important factors in the 
design of water baths are discussed. 
The most-used types of temperature 
sensing elements are identified, and 
circuits are described for electronic 
relay controls for use with mercury 
regulators and thermistors. 


Two types of electronic relays 
which can be built in the laboratory 
are described. A thermistor operated 
controller is also described which al- 
lows temperature to be set by a dial 
and controlled to plus or minus 0.01° 
C. or better. A protective mount for 
use with a thermistor in a water bath 
is discussed. 

The report, PB 121120 Principles 
of Laboratory Temperature Control, 
Electronic Relays, Thermistor Oper- 
ated Temperature Control, C. M. 
Proctor for Office of Naval Research, 
March, 1955, may be ordered from 
OTS, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25. It contains 55 pages 
and is priced at $1.50. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








Dec. Jan. 
28, 4 


1956-57 1956 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 36% 294% 30% 29% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 30% 34% 34% 
Am, Bakeries .... 36 30 315g 324% 
Am, Cyanamid .... 79% 6i1 18% Ti’ 
A-D-M Co. ....... 41% 35% 35% 36% 
rae 64 5A 57 57 
Cont. Baking Co... 363% 28% 29% 30% 
> a 8 eee 106% 99 9% 99% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 27% 29% 29 
By WE Seabees os 1804%, 152% 153% 159 
Cream of Wheat... 3054 28% 28% 29 
Dow Chemical .... 82% 57 67%, 66Y 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 10% 9 9 9 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 5054 42 1334 43% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 3/, 68% 69 


Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $3.50 


Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 345% 34% 3514 
a. = are 179 159 156% 158% 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 40% 42% 43% 

Procter & Gamble. 55 454% 5054 49%, 

Quaker Oats Co. .. % 
Be Oe censasnice 153 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Std. Brands, Inc... 
eee 
Sterling Drug .... 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sunshine Bis., Inc.. 
United Biscuit 


of America ..... 323%, 26 2734 2844 
Victor Ch. Works. 3454 25% 26 27% 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% 135% 13% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 112 116 
General Baking Co., $3 Pfd... 128 129% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ...... 10% 110 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 92 95 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 934% 95 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 

change: 
Dec. Jan. 
28, 1, 
—1956-57 1956 1957 
High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 13, 5 5 

Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 155%.158% 1600'S 

Hathaway Bak., 


ea Ue” aan es 1% 3% 3% 1 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥Y. .. 27% 23% 24 24 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 97 984 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York, $8 Pfd. .. . 14% 117, 
SS re ee 13% 13% 
Wagner Baking Co. ...... ‘ 434 im 

CANADIAN STOCKS 


Dec. Dee. 
21 28 


1956 1958 
Close Close 


-—-1956 
High Low 





Canada Bread 3%, TH sacn 
Pa, GR” acdc sccse 60 50 4 
Can. Bakeries .... i” S| re 5% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 1 3 ee 3% 
, err rec errr ree B36 8 8 8 
A eee 65 52 jeure 48 
Catelli.-Food, A ... 28 24%" .... 24% 
me Ge wou 60:46:40.0 ; 10 38 39 
Cons. Bakeries 101 6% 634 67% 

Federal Grain .... 36 26% 27 27 
WO gsiancos.«6s See Se 26Y, 27 
Gen. Bakeries .... i” 13, 5 4.90 

Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 95 87 2a ae 
Lake of the Woods, 

Me p< sa saunewse Ge 136 yore 
Maple Leaf Mig... 10 7 8Yy 8Y 
Eee 103 90 96 

McCabe Grain 24 18% 24 25 
Sep hake inroads oie 24 20 cosa oe 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 31 33 33 
rer. | 145 150 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 10 a0. ae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 19% 19%4 
United Grain, A .. 18 164%. *16 *16 
Weston, G., “A”... 35% 17% 18% 184% 
bees aws : 364% 18 19% 1814 
Pid. 44%4% .....- 1044, 90 .. 99 


*Less than board lot. 
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NEW DIRECTORS 

ELIZABETH, N.J.— Frederick E. 
Brewster and Edwin G. Hufnagel 
have been appointed directors of the 
Burry Biscuit Corp. of Elizabeth, 
N.J., it has been announced by 
George W. Burry, president. Prior to 
joining Burry 15 years ago, Mr. 
Brewster, who is a certified public 
accountant, was _ associated with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. He was 
elected treasurer of Burry in 1952 
and vice president in 1944, posts he 
still holds. Mr. Hufnagel, also a CPA, 
joined Burry in 1944 as assistant 
treasurer, and in 1945 was elected 
a secretary, a post he also still holds. 
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Ventilation Helps 
Grain in Storage 
Maintain Grade 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Grain stored 
over long periods may maintain its 
grade longer if the bin is ventilated 
to help control moisture migration, 
according to results of research work 
done by the agricultural engineering 
department at the South Dakota 
State College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

“When the air in the storage bin 
begins to cool down in the fall, the 
warm air from the center of the bin 
rises to the top where it allows mois- 
ture to condense on the cool surface, 
a process we call moisture migration,” 
explained H. H. DeLong, professor 
of agricultural engineering depart- 
ment. “Fans and cupolas of the prop- 
er size and type in the bins can re- 
duce moisture migration, making it 
possible to store grain over longer 
periods,” he continued. 

At the bin site at Onida, S. D., fans 
of 50, 100, and 200 cfm capacity were 
installed in part of the bins, and 
special cupolas or wind ventilators 
were installed in others. Eight-inch 
pipes were installed vertically in the 
center of the bins, the bottom ends 
of which were perforated to allow 
air circulation through the grain. The 
fans were attached to the top of the 
pipes, and the exhaust air was piped 
outside. 

Prof. DeLong stated that the most 
sucessful arrangement was with the 
50 cfm fans equipped with automatic 
controls. Cupolas were also satis- 
factory. Larger fans actually lowered 
the grain quality by increasing mois- 
ture migration. 
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Great Lakes Grain 
Shipping Rebounds 
Sharply at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—The volume of Great 
Lakes grain shipping rebounded 
sharply here in 1956 after touchirg 
a 19-year low in 1955, according to 
a Buffalo Corn Exchange report. 

The report showed that 117,182,591 
bu. grain were shipped to Buffalo 
since the opening of the 1956 naviga- 
tion season. The season ended Dec. 
23. This volume of 1956 grain re- 
ceipts in Buffalo topped last year’s 
by more than 20,500,000 bu., but fell 
short by nearly 15,500,000 bu. from 
the 1954 season. 


The 1956 navigation season ended 
with 39 freighters holding winter 
storage grain moored in Buffalo. Last 
year there were 42. Also holding grain 
are 10 decommissioned freighters 
which serve as year-around “floating 
elevators.” In addition to the ships 
holding storage grain, there are many 
freighters which have moored here 
empty for the winter. 
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Raleigh, N.C., Facilities 
Expanded by Aeroglide 


RALEIGH, N.C. — The Aeroglide 
Corp. has acquired a second plant 
here for the production of grain 
driers. Located two blocks from the 
main office, the plant is served by 
the same personnel as the main plant. 

The new plant has 40,000 sq. ft. of 
space and is being used for manu- 
facturing as well as warehousing and 
will enable the company to serve 
customers more promptly, officials 
said. 
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MARKETING COSTS—The cost of food transportation is discussed in a new 
publication of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The chart above shows how the transportation bill has out- 
stripped the cost of food in 15 years. The 23-page booklet is available as 
USDA Miscellaneous Publication No. 738 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 15¢ per copy. 





Survey Confirms Near-Record 
World Breadgrain Production 


Early season forecasts of a near- 
record world breadgrain crop in 1956 
are confirmed by recent reports re- 
ceived by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Current information indicates 
that the combined crop of wheat and 
rye will total about 265 million short 
tons, second only to the 1952 record 
of 274 million tons. The estimated 
world wheat crop is only nominally 
below the production of that record 
year, but rye production is estimated 
to be about 20% below the 1952 total. 

Revisions in estimates since the 
first forecast carried in Foreign 
Crops and Markets Sept. 24, 1956, 
bring the world wheat production to 
7,545 million bushels, a net increase 
of 35 million bushels over the first 
forecast. This is 140 million bushels 
above the large outturn last year. 
The considerably expanded wheat 
production in the Soviet Union is the 
most important factor in the increase 
this year. The Soviet increase more 
than offset a sharp reduction in 
Europe. World rye production this 
year is placed at 1,360 million bush- 
els, about 90 million bushels less 
than in 1955. This would be the 
smallest rye crop of the past 10 
years. 

Wheat production in North Ameri- 
ca, as estimated at 1,555 million 
bushels, is about 90 million bushels 
above production last year. Increases 
are reported for each of the three 
important producing countries of the 
area. Canada’s increase of 44 million 
bushels is the largest. Near-record 
yields account for the gain since 
acreage was the smallest since 1953. 


The U.S. crop of 976 million bushels, 


though 39 million bushels more than 
in 1955, is, with that exception, the 
smallest harvest since 1943. Mexico 
reports a record outturn of 40 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Rye production in North America 
is about 30% less than in 1955 and 
44% below the 1935-39 average. 
Sharply reduced acreage accounts 
for the decline. Acreage in Canada 
is down about a third from the pre- 
war average and U.S. acreage is less 


than half the 1935-39 average. 

Unfavorable weather in Europe re- 
sulted in a significant reduction in 
wheat acreage and also smaller 
yields than in 1955. Much winter 
killed wheat acreage was re-seeded 
to spring sown coarse ‘grains, espe- 
cially in France, bringing wheat 
acreage in western Europe about 
10% below the 1955 acreage. Un- 
favorable weather over large areas, 
especially at harvest time, reduced 
both the quantity and quality of the 
harvest, which will increase wheat 
import needs somewhat. The current 
estimate of 1,195 million bushels of 
wheat, though about 15% below the 
large crop last year, is still above 
the prewar average. 

Conditions were also unfavorable 
over much of eastern Europe, where 
wheat acreage was slightly below and 
yields somewhat below the 1955 level 
for that area. The estimated total of 
380 million bushels is about 10% be- 
low the 1955 figure and 18% less 
than the prewar average (1935-39). 

Rye production in Europe was only 
slightly below the 1955 crop but was 
considerably below the prewar aver- 
age. The outturn in western Europe 
was well maintained, but in the im- 
portant producing area of eastern 
Europe production was somewhat 
smaller. The estimate of 390 million 
bushels for this area in 1956 con- 
trasts with the prewar average of 
481 million. 


Russian Production Up Sharply 


Wheat production in the Soviet 
Union appears to be up sharply as a 
result of some further spring wheat 
acreage expansion in the so-called 
New Lands east of the Volga and 
the Urals and better spring wheat 
yields than in 1955. Weather condi- 
tions were highly variable. Winter 
kill was abnormally heavy but grow- 
ing conditions for spring wheat were 
mostly very favorable east of the 
Volga, including the New Lands. 
Conditions west of the Volga were 
spotty and generally less favorable 
than in the eastern areas. 

A high level of production is in- 
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dicated despite heavy losses both 
during and after harvesting. Those 
losses are attributed to unfavorable 
weather and inadequate transporta- 
tion and drying and storage facili- 
ties. As a result, milling quality of 
much of the crop is likely to be be- 
low average. The large harvest is re- 
flected in a much higher level of 
governmental procurement than in 
recent years. 

The Soviet Union is the principal 
rye producer of the world, account- 
ing for about half the world outturn 
in most years. Production this year 
appears to be somewhat below the 
1955 level and sharply below the pre- 
war average. Most of the decline is 
attributed to reduced acreage. 

Wheat production in Asia is esti- 
mated at 1,860 million bushels. This 
high level indicates an increase of 
about 18% over the prewar average. 
Acreage for the area appears to have 
increased more proportionately than 
production. The greatest percentage 
increase is reported for Turkey, 
where wheat acreage has more than 
doubled since the prewar period. 
Substantial acreage increases are re- 
ported for a number of other coun- 
tries, including India, Pakistan, and 
Syria. 

Rye production in Turkey is now 
almost double the prewar average. 
The current estimate of 27 million 
bushels is a near-record harvest re- 
sulting from high yields as well as 
large acreage. Turkey is the only rye 
producer of significance in Asia. 

In Africa the 1956 wheat harvest 
is estimated at 210 million bushels, 
compared with 193 million a year 
ago and the prewar average of 143 
million. Increases are reported for 
all important producing countries. 
Rye is of no significance in this area. 

The outlook for wheat crops now 
being harvested in southern hemi- 
sphere countries, especially in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina, is less favor- 
able than when the world crop was 
first forecast in September. South 
America’s total wheat crop is now 
placed at 330 million bushels, 30 mil- 
lion less than the first forecast. The 
reduction is caused by less favorable 
prospects in Argentina, the ranking 
producer of the area. Cool, damp 
weather in that country contributed 
to development of fungus diseases 
and reduced earlier prospects for a 
bumper crop. Prospects at latest re- 
port indicated that the outturn 
might be average. Rye production in 





**Best Out West’’ 
*“*Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond Db” 
*““Wheats Best’’ 

















Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


; FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
| . The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 














C. E. McCabe 


NEW ASSIGNMENT —The sale of 
Chase Bag Co. products in northern 
Illinois will now be handled by C. E. 
McCabe, sales representative for 
Chase since 1947. Announcement of 
the new assignment was made jointly 
by W. N. Brock, vice president and 
general sales manager, and D. R. 
Munro, sales manager of the firm’s 
Milwaukee branch. After service in 
the Marine Corps during World War 
II, Mr. McCabe became associated 
with Chase Bag at its Buffalo branch. 
He later was connected with the 
Pittsburgh sales office, and since 
1951 has handled sales in the Bakers- 
field, Cal., area. 





Argentina is estimated at 28 million 
bushels, compared with 26 million a 
year ago and the prewar average of 
14 million. Argentina normally ac- 
counts for more than 95% of total 
rye production in South America. 


In Australia the wheat crop is ex- 
pected to total only about 130 mil- 
lion bushels, approximately a third 
less than the large crop a year ago 
and also well below average. Ex- 
cessive rains over the eastern part 
of the wheat belt during the fall 
and winter held up seeding and en- 
couraged weed growth. In contrast 
with wet conditions in the East, 
western Australia’s production was 
reduced by dry conditions during the 
spring. Though the crop is small, a 
large carry-over brings supplies to 
a comparatively high level of at least 
130 million bushels above the coun- 
try’s domestic requirements for the 
year. Rye is of no significance in 
Australia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Production Problems 


Discussed in Omaha 


OMAHA—A panel discussion titled 
“What’s Your Problem?” highlighted 
the December meeting of the Nebras- 
ka Production Club in Omaha. James 
M. Doty, Doty Technical Laborator- 
ies, Kansas City, moderated the dis- 
cussion. 

Speakers were: Ray Zaccardi, 
Omar, Inc., Omaha, and Charles 
Baker, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Inc., 
Omaha, on the subject of production 
problems; Orville Funkhouser, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Inc., and Richard 
Nowicki, Omar, Inc., spoke on sales; 
James Cline, Omar, Inc., and Verne 
Vance, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Inc., discussed personnel problems. 

John Roddy, of P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., president, presided. At- 
tendance was about 50 persons. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv Vv 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








aid Vv  aeeeeeen ial 
MILL MANAGER—FROM THE LARGEST 
flour mill in Europe, 30 years’ experience, 
looking for position in the states. North 
America preferred. Address Ad No. 2336, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 


Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, COL- 


lege graduate, executive ability, seeks to 
represent spring and Kansas wheat flour 
mill in Metropolitan New York area. Ad- 


dress Ad No. 2337, The Northwestern 
Miller, Suite 3214, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipmeni:. 


J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
nel Vv 


Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 




















Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














GRAIN EXPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





export commitments since they fear 
to lose their storage income. They do 
not see new grain moving into their 
warehouses. This points up the de- 
mand for a return to open competi- 
tive conditions through interior sales 
for export by CCC. 

Also coming up at the Jan. 17 meet- 
ing of warehouse industry represent- 
atives is the problem of use of pri- 
vate warehouses or government-own- 
ed facilities. 

At this time CSS officials are at- 
tempting to lower the corn supply 
in government storage in Illinois, 
Minnesota and other Corn Belt states 
through offerings for export and bin 
site sales for drouth areas. It has 
been hoped that they could relieve 
take-over requirements by such sales 
for export and drouth area require- 
ments without need of expansion of 
further bin site storage in those 
states. 

The USDA problem is complicated, 
however, by the need of removing 
government corn from storage 
without dragging down the cash mar- 
ket price for corn which USDA now 
wishes to keep at a relatively high 
and stable level. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 





facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” *RELODGETT’S” RYE sedis: 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


| + OFFE & C ARKENE R, INC. senile a ss ng Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Established 1893 

























Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 
> 
| CHITSUMIAE MiLLs, INC. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
8 DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
: wD 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Ms roe? << — 
Feed Grains PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 1m rf ig me raring 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i > P en oe ie 
© } BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Hh , 
i a " ) \ Storage 
Domestic and Export Flour a= poe : Hi iy 
pst * rere 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS , ppt Ppa at 









































RED WwW I N G F LO U R J NEW Sabie ants © Towe’or 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years oa ia ee cua x. 
THE RED WING MILLING CO.,Red Wing, Minn. | | “~ ead itd 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


FRANK A. THEIS, Pres. 


; ee : @ & aa 
ai ne ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F, L, Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


















































Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 


BAKERY FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











‘“*RUSSELL’'S BEST”’ 
‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 














Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTQWN, WISCONSIN 








BAKERY SELF-SERVICE 


(Continued from page 5) 





gineer, an automatic machine. It is 
possible the bakery equipment manu- 
facturers cou'd have developed a sim- 
ilar basic machine — but it wasn’t 
available. Now the paper box indus- 
try, in order to sell cartons, finds 
itself in the machinery business. 
Salesmen have to be mechanics. 


In my industry there is a strong 
desire to constantly create. The b2ker 
is groping for new display methods. 
Packaging materials and ideas are in 
great demand. I am.looking for the 
development of rew materials, rigid 
acetate, and polyethy’ene, new types 
of plastic materials for our cartons 
and boxes. Anything that will do a 
superior visual job at reduced costs. 
It is up to the package makers to 
be aware of these changes, to present 
them, and present them properly. 
How do we go about this? 


We must assume you want a por- 
tion of Company A’s business. Com- 
pany A is producing a variety line 
of cakes and pies. You don’t make an 
appointment, merely drop in and ask 
for this business or use the approach, 
“Let me know if there is anything 
new coming up. We would like to bid 
or quote you on it.” You may laugh, 
but frankly, that is the general rou- 
tine the baker gets. You must bring 
him an idea or a need for him to buy. 
Let me present an examp'e: 

Company A’s packaging follows the 
general trend (or at least you feel 
it does) — lacking eye appeal. Its 
products, however, are high in qual- 
ity. Now to make the sale: You, as 
the packaging specialists, without 
telling the baker, make a survey of 
Company A’s merchandise. You visit 
a dozen or more supermarkets, where 
his merchandise is distributed. You 
take pictures of his packages or 
boxes as they are actually disp’ayed 
by the grocer. Visually, you see the 
lack of color. You see poor box shape 
or design, perhaps weak construction. 
You see identification or brand name 
lost due to a conglomeration of col- 
ors. You look for ease in opening, 
keeping qualities, moisture proofness, 
to mention a few. 

You then compare his packaging 
program with that of his competition. 
Are his packages stronger or weaker 
at point of sale? Is there a price dif- 
ferential? How about the weights? 
Though the product size may look 
the same, Company A’s pies or cakes 
may weigh several ounces more than 
his competition—and yet your Com- 
pany A says nothing of this on the 
package. You compile your notes in 
check list form for each market vis- 
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ited. This gives you an average, and 
you know what you are talking about. 

ou then purchase one of everything 
Company A sells, and then start your 
packaging design program with his 
merchandise as samples. You refer 
constantly to your notes, and you 
project the weaker points as found 
in your survey into your new pro- 
gram. You develop a “family design” 
keeping in mind Company A has been 
using a specific color or trademark. 
You incorporate it into your layouts. 
It all takes time and effort of course, 
but you have taken the time and 
you’ve made the sincere effort. The 
sale wi'l come quite easy. With fresh 
samples to replace the old—and sam- 
ples of Company A’s current pro- 
gram, you present your ideas. The 
general manager, sales manager, or 
buyer will be awestruck, to put it 
mildly. 


Bakery Specialists Needed 


I can’t help but mention the word 
specialization. It is gratifying to see 
your industry organize a bakery sec- 
tion. Most alert packaging concerns 
have taken this step, or made avail- 
able to the bakery industry a bakery 
packaging specialist. But, to date, 
your industry hasn’t gone far enough! 

To better understand the bakers’ 
problem, your industry must get bet- 
ter acquainted with the baker. Within 
our industry, we have an organiza- 
tion called the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. They have local 
chapters in your town. They are 
anxious for you to participate. Its 
members comprise flour representa- 
tives, shortening, sugar, salt, flavors, 
bakery production equipment peop'e, 
to mention a few. Many companies 
send their sales representatives to a 
bakery school, where side by side 
with bakers they Jearn baking funda- 
mentals. They are better equipped to 
suggest changes because they under- 
stand the bakers’ problem. Your in- 
dustry must understand this. A fold- 
ing box or carton is just as important 
to the chocolate 3-layer cake as the 
flour, chocolate, and shortening. You 
can’t make a cake without flour— 
and you can’t sell it without the box. 
This is your challenge! 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF' LIFE 


CORN PROGRAM 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Nebraska corn 
growers wi'l have a chance to com- 
pete in the “Better Corn — More 
Profits” program in 1957. Clinton 
Hoover, assistant extension agron- 
omist at the University of Nebraska, 
savs the new progrem wil! be mue” 
like the “Reach for Top Corn Yields” 
prozr2m wh'‘ch has been carricd on 
in reeent years. It is sponsored by 
county extens‘on agents and the Uni- 
versity’s Extension Service. 











COOKIE DISPLAY EXAMINED—Members of the Greater St. Louis Pro- 





duction Club, pictured above, saw a special display of cookies at a recent 


meeting. The display accompanied a talk by John Ditmar and Frank Clegg 
of Durkee Famous Foods about the place of cookies in the business of the 
retail baker. The men are, from the left, Joe Lubeley, Ed Lubeley, Eugene 
Kierleis, Tony Kruta, Don Pieper, Mr, Ditmar and William Ellerbrock. 


I 
s 
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BOSTON—tThe board of governors 
of the New Eng!and Bakers Assn. 
formally resigned as a body recently 
to facilitate prompt action on a pro- 
gram designed to complete'y reor- 
ganize the group. The resignations 
were tendered at a meeting of the 
governors held prior to the opening 


of the annual convention of the as- 


sociation and followed several months 
of planning and study by officers and 
board members of the NEBA. 

Announcement of this action and 
an outline of plans to rejuvenate 
the association and encourage strong- 
er baker participation in the organ- 
ization, were reported at the open- 
ing session of the meeting by Wil- 
liam F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick Cake 
Co., Roxbury, Mass, president, and 
H. J. Schinkel, Boston, executive sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Goodale stated that he had 
been empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee of five bakers to work out the 
details of reorganization and report 
their plans to him sometime in the 
near future. Bakers from the New 
England area named to this com- 
mittee are: Thomas McArdle, Cush- 
man Baking Co., Lynn, Mass.; F. G. 
Stritzinger, Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., Boston; Carl Swanson, Wor- 
cester Baking Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
Arvid Marcuson, Viking Baking Co., 
West Hartford, Conn., and John J. 
Nissen, Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine. 


Reorganization Recommendations 


Mr. Schinkel presented a statement 
of recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion, previously outlined to the board 
of governors, which called for: 

1. Reorganization of New England 
bakers and allied men in two strong 
organizations. 

2. A board of governors composed 
of two baker members from eight 
areas of the New England territory, 
p'us two area representatives of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

3. Baker members of the board 
should select allied men from their 
areas to work with them. 

4. Development of regular peri- 
odic luncheon meetings in each area. 

5. A committee to analyze and re- 
fine association aims and activities 
and revise the by-laws. 

He stressed the need of a strong 
organization working for the bakers’ 
interests, and general association co- 
ordination from the national to the 
regional, state and local levels. The 
executive secretary further pointed 
to the contributions of the allied rep- 
resentatives in the past, and the need 
for their continued support and 
counsel. 

Presenting figures charting the 
general economic trends and indicat- 
ing that New England did not quite 
match up to the nation as a whole, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of ABA, 
called upon the bakers of this area 
to unite behind some over-all industry 
objective. 

National Benefits Reported 

He noted the American trait of 
working best when faced with an 
emergency, and urged the bakers to 
strive to make their group the best 
industry association in the area. He 
told the bakers that their objective 
should be to back ABA which is 
working and making a_ constructive 
effort to increase per capita con- 
sumption of baked foods. He called 
upon them to join ABA and take ad- 
vantage of this program which had 
been proven effective at the local 
level, 
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New England Bakers Assn. Meets, Plans 


Extensive Reorganization of Association 


The ABA president told the bakers 
to “get the message over,” and de- 
clared that if the bakers of New 
England would unite behind such a 
program they would help the indus- 
try collectively and themselves indi- 
vidually. 

The speaker viewed the over-ail 
baking industry picture as good, not- 
ing a rise the previous week of 15% 
over the 1947 base period and 12% 
above a year ago. He further noted 
that the bakery flour and baked 
foods consumption curve was con- 
stantly up while the family flour 
curve had constantly declined during 
the past 20 years. 
~ Mr. Kelley stressed the need for 
improvement and counselled the bak- 
ers that complacency has no place 
in a healthy industry philosophy. He 
noted that the baking industry has 
shown an increase of 18% in the 
past 10 years and pointed to other 
industries that have shown a marked 
downward pattern. He urged the bak- 
ers to believe in what they are do- 
ing, tell the enrichment story, think 
constructively, support association 
work and combat detrimental prop2- 
ganda. 

A graphic presentation of the large 
scale, effective work being done by 
the Bakers of America Program an? 
the American Institute of Baking in 
telling the basic industry story to the 
American consumer audience, was 
outlined by Dudley E. McFadden, 
public relations director of the pro- 
gram, and Ellen H. Semrow, director 
of the consumer service department 
of AIB. 

In a series of projected slides, Mr. 
McFadden showed the mass presenta- 
tion and impact of the program 
through newspapers, p2riodical and 
trade and professional journals, and 
cited the need of the combined effort 
of all bakers in the field of public 
education. 

Mrs. Semrow, noting that “re- 
search holds the keys to the fu- 
ture,” criticized the lack of support 
of product development and research 
endeavors. She stated that the in- 
dustry had “turned a cold shoulder 
to frozen food possibilities and let the 
market run away.” 

She urged the industry not to 
make the same mistake in the field 
of irradiation of foods, stating that 
it appeared possible to keep baked 
foods for months by this process and 
it “should challenge the whole in- 
dustry.” 

She stated that “in her experience 
she had rarely met a baker who was 
enthusiastic about his products and 
the industry,” with most seeing the 
tough competitor as “the baker on 
the other side of town.” 

This speaker pointed to a predict- 
ed $75 million food market in 1959, 
and urged the bakers to ‘face it to- 
gether and make a big cut in that 
market.” 

The need for more promotional 
work in the baking industry was 
voiced by H. H. Smallridge, Jr., Hol- 
sum Bakery Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
in an address outlining the work in 
West Virginia in promoting baked 
foods, and offering constructive coun- 
sel for industry action. 

By coincidence, his thoughts par- 
alleled the reorganization p'ans of 
the New England group as he called 
for annual regional workshops with 
ABA officials on the program. His 
outline suggested “workshops in the 
purest sense of the word’ to serve 
as a common ground for national, 
regional and state groups to work 









CHECKED 


BG, 


+. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 























VAN DUSEN 








GRAIN 





MINNEAPOLIS 


JS 


HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


s &> 









FLAX 





DULUTH 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorRK City 


HER-FLOURING wy 
rita GM 
sige ILLS CO 


Plies 
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List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 

try. Mills are listed by state 
3 or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 


“=== 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada-is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


m 


— 
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Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service: program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


i 
@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
@ The library, for reference and research 
@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
@ Special “Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 





—s | 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. | 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 


Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


eae 








THe NorRTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS) | 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION | 
CRopPLIFE 








2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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together and “streamline the work 
of the ABA.” 

He stated that “lethargy, com- 
placency and self satisfaction be!ong 
to a lazy industry,” and the baking 
industry cannot afford to have this 
attitude. 

He saw the possibility of a “rosier 
horizon emerging for the baking in- 
dustry,” and urged bakers through- 
out the nation to have more inter- 
est in industry consciousness and less 
in brand name consciousness. ‘Brand 
name consciousness follows industry 
consciousness,” he declared, contend- 
ing that ‘‘we are years behind in 
promoting bread for its own sake!” 

He told the bakers they should 
promote bread as something good to 
eat, and elaborate on the theme of 
“bread belongs at every meal.’ 
“There are good too!s in the slogan 
department, they only need sharp- 
ening through use,” he dec’ared. 
“Don’t use promotion as a shot in 
the arm, it should be p'anned we!l 
and worked consistently,” he con- 
tended. 

“Let’s stop looking back and look- 
ing with envy at competitive indus- 
tries. Let’s rol up our sleeves and 
look, plan and work toward the fu- 
ture with general industry coopera- 
tion,” he concluded. 

The controversial topic of freezing 
was covered by two well-known in- 
dustry personalities at a luncheon 
séssion concluding the two-day meet- 
ing. The luncheon was sponsored by 
the Bakers Educational Group of 
New England, with Ernest A. Erek- 
son, president of the group, acting 
as chairman. 

The session featured addresses by 
George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Don Copell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J. 

In detailed discussions of the prob- 
lems and pros and cons of freezing, 
both speakers were in agreement 
that frozen baked foods cannot prof- 
itably compete with fresh baked 
foods because of the added cost fac- 
tors involved in freezing. They were 
also in agreement on the point that 
high quality and specialty items held 
the advantage as frozen products and 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








anh 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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second rate goods should not be used 
as frozen items. 

Mr. Carlin urged the bakers to 
consider these four basic points be- 
fore considering freezing: 

1. Adaptability to freezing. 

2. Storage life. 

3. Convenience of use. 

4. Packaging required. 

Mr. Copell stressed that he was 
not 100% against freezing, but was 
“against freezing standard and medi- 
ocre items.” 

He cautioned those considering 
freezing to handle only quality prod- 
ucts, use proper packaging to protect 
against handling, freeze the products 
as quickly as possible, and not to 
freeze in cases. He further counselled 
them on the points that freezing in 
quantity is costly, success of the 
project is limited by the “tools” at 
the bakers disposal, and they should 
seek good independent counsel be- 
fore starting. Touching on pies, he 
said that they should be defrosted as 
quickly as possible. 

“Don’t go into freezing unless you 
are ready to compete with the big 
boys—and I mean advertising dol- 
lars,” he declared. 

Also featured on the convention 
program was P. D. Betterley of 
Betterley Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., who discussed “insurance pit- 
falls.” 

An old feature of the NEBA con- 
ventions was renewed this year with 
special closed sessions for the whole- 
sale and house-to-house bakers and 
sales managers. The wholesale ses- 
sion featured an address by E. J. 
Sperry, Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions, Chicago, with William F. 
Goodale, Jr. acting as chairman. K. 
J. Winialski, Newton-Robertson Co., 
Hartford, Conn., acted as chairman 
at the house-to-house meeting. 

The social highlight of the meet- 
ing was the annual cocktail party, 
banquet and dance held in the ball- 
room of the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. 
The strong baker support of this 
year’s convention was indicated in 
the attendance figures showing 79 
bakers from 50 plants registered. Al- 
lied attendance was 175. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Colorado, Nebraska 
Counties Added to 


Disaster Area 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the designation of additional coun- 
ties or parts of counties in Colorado 
and Nebraska as drouth disaster 
areas in which eligible farmers and 
ranchers may obtain designated 
grains or mixed feeds at reduced 
prices. 

Designated were: 

Colorado (3)—Chaffee, Park, Rio 
Grande. 

Nebraska (12) — Johnson, Otoe, 
Lancaster, Hall, Kearney, Red Wil- 
low, Saline, Custer, Hayes, Dundy, 
Merrick, Richardson. 

States and counties or parts of 
counties currently under disaster des- 
ignation include: 

Feed Grain Program—577 counties 
or parts of counties in 12 states: Ari- 
zona, 14; Colorado, 33; Kansas, 89; 
Nebraska, 47; Nevada, 3; New Mexi- 
co, 31; Ohio, 8; Oklahoma, 77; South 
Dakota, 5; Texas, 239; Utah, 19; Wy- 
oming, 12. 

Soil Bank Acreage Reserve Grazing 
Program—700 counties or parts of 
counties in 12 states: Colorado, 22; 
Iowa, 37; Kansas, 84; Missouri, 93; 
Montana, 10; Nebraska, 59; New 
Mexico, 31; North Dakota, 4; Okla- 
homa, 77; South Dakota, 35; Texas, 
233; Utah, 15. 

















Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


PTENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
BAKE CITY, MINNBSOTA 
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N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
td.) 





\\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMAR 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 








Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'DrpLoMA,"’ Glasgow 





VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘“Interest-Rotterdam” 








Cable Address: ‘“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: ‘“Philip,’” Dundee 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
tly ee The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ““DORFEACH,’’ London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBER 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 3 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
q Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














Dstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





«A 





47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill. 


Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 


Jan. 20-22 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operat.ve Miliers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 21-23—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers -Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 1%, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 


April 28-30—National Association 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN R].OUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisco 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., M‘iwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; see., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 13-15— Biscuit  & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23— American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ince., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Fowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

July 28-31—West Virg nia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Lou's; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The wealthy dog fancier had just 
lost his favorite dog so he inserted an 
ad in the local paper offering one 
hundred dollars reward for the find- 
ing of the dog. 

The following day he went around 
to the paper to see if there had been 
any answers to his ad. There was no 
one in the building but a decrepit old 
janitor. 

“Where is everyone?” asked the 
dog fancier. 

“They’re out looking for your dog.” 


e¢¢ 9% 

Half the men say they don’t read 
much, despise the radio, own no tele- 
vision, don’t play cards or golf, and 
hate to travel, so what do they do, 
except shave, yawn, doze, sleep, and 


growl? 
¢¢ ¢ 

For years, throughout the night, 
the cannon at the lighthouse had been 
going off every hour on the hour to 
warn the ships at sea. For years the 
old lighthouse keeper had been sleep- 
ing soundly just over the cannon. 

One night something went wrong 
with the automatic firing device and 
the cannon failed to go off. Waking 
from a sound sleep and leaping from 
his bed, the old man gasped, ‘What 


was that?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The trouble with not having preju- 
dices is, people think you’re coward- 


ly. 
$e 
An alarm clock is a small mechan- 


ical device to wake up people who 
have no children. 


¢¢ ¢ 

The boy and girl were out on the 
highway when the car broke down. 
He didn’t seem to mind and wanted 
to make love. “My kisses will put new 
life in you,” he urged. 

“Then for goodness sake,” the girl 
replied sweetly, “get out and kiss the 


car.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
If the cows knew what milk is sell- 
ing for now they wouldn’t be content- 
ed, they’d be hilarious. 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 


Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 





Stock and Bond Issues 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAISAL 









SINCE 1925 


SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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New York Louisville 

~~ Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 

Omaha Memphis 

RAL TT Enid 

Bufielo Houston eS 
Toledo Ft, Worth : 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


[FLOUR | y 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








e e 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving e 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


occ MMeee 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details .... . 


The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 















































The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


. NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
)\} WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





de ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 

— 7 





de W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely medsure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 


improvement. 


























dm. Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours ore 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 





Automation comes to Chaldea! 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


(8.000 B. C.) 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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